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INTRODUCTION 

by Alix Ingber 
Associate Dean of Academic Affairs 
Professor of Spanish 



Welcome to Sweet Briar College! You have just be- 
come a member of a community with a unique history and 
a long-standing reverence for its own — and at times pe- 
culiar — customs and traditions. You will be reminded of 
the College's origins whenever you catch a glimpse of 
Sweet Briar House behind the boxwoods, or climb to 
Daisy's Monument on Founders' Day. You will participate 
in step-singing, be warned off the senior doors, and sort 
out the complexities of Junior Banquet. Like many gen- 
erations of students before you, some of you will embrace 
such traditions wholeheartedly; others will question and 
even criticize them. In either case, you will have become 
part of an ongoing process, for change itself is one of Sweet 
Briar's most treasured traditions. 

This anthology of writings by members of the Sweet 
Briar community will introduce you to life at Sweet Briar 
College from the time of its founding to the present. Each 
of the three main sections presents the story from a differ- 
ent point of view. The first section, "Remembering the 
Past," is made up primarily of first-hand experiences. Most 
of the selections are excerpts from a special edition of the 
Alumnae Magazine published in 1976 to celebrate the 
College's 75th anniversary. Each of these — one for each 
decade between 1906 and 1956 — offers the memories of 
an alumna who attended the College during that period. In 
the final selection Professor Michael Richards remembers 
Sweet Briar during the turbulent Spring of 1970. 

Section two, "Clippings," presents a far more personal 
— and by no means definitive — selection of pieces from 



the Sweet Briar News, from its first issue in 1927 until the 
present. My initial aim in choosing the pieces to be in- 
cluded was to give the reader a sense of how the College 
had built upon its traditions, simultaneously celebrating the 
past and moving with determination into the future. You 
will certainly find some of that first goal in this sampling; 
but you will also, I hope, get to experience college life over 
the years and recognize that there is, in fact, a circularity to 
the struggle between tradition and change — giving us the 
odd sense that we sometimes reach our destination only to 
discover that we've been there before. 

The final section shows how some "raw material" con- 
tained in the first two sections has, in combination with other 
primary sources, served as the basis for research into the 
history of Sweet Briar College. Three of the papers included 
here were written for a course called "Doing Sweet Briar 
History" taught by Professor Gerald Berg during several 
Winter Terms. The other two selections were written by 
members of the class of 1998, one published in the Honors 
Journal, the other as part of an architectural history of Sweet 
Briar College. 

Having read through all these materials, and knowing 
more about Sweet Briar's history than I ever thought I would 
know, I couldn't resist adding a final two-part section — 
"The Quiz" and "The Challenge" — to this Sweet Briar 
scrapbook. Try your own hand at Sweet Briar history and, 
in the process, become a part of the cycle of tradition and 
change offered to you in the pages of this anthology. 



Acknowledgements: Special thanks are due to Greg Ingber and Giulia Witcombe, whose hard work was crucial to all 
aspects of this anthology — from research to typing to layout and production. Many thanks also to Ann Whitley for 
sharing her expertise and for her help with the Quiz. 
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1906-1916 

From Alumnae Magazine, 75th Anniversary Issue 

(Vol 46, Number J, Fall 1976) 



By Margaret Banister '16 

Sweet Briar College first opened its doors on September 27, 
1906, to 36 boarding students, 15 day students and 1 1 members of 
the faculty. At the time it possessed approximately 3,000 acres of 
land, including the plantations of Sweet Briar and Mount Saint 
Angelo, four college buildings, four faculty residences, and $5,700 
left from the original endowment. It also had Mary K. Benedict 
as its first president and she was the most important item on the 
list of Sweet Briar's assets. 

When Indiana Fletcher Williams died on October 29, 1900, 
she left an estate which seemed large to Virginians of that period. 
There was much interest and excitement when it was learned that 
her last will and testament provided that this fortune be used to 
establish "a school or seminary" in memory of her only child Daisy, 
who had died at the age of sixteen. The estate then comprised 
8,000 acres of land in Amherst County and in Lynchburg and 
$545,891 in securities and cash. This was left in trust with in- 
structions to carry out the provisions of the will to four men: the 
Rt. Reverand A. M. Randolph, Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese 
of Southern Virginia, tbe Reverend Arthur R. Gray, rector of the 
Church of the Ascension in Amherst, the Reverend Theodore 
Carson, rector of St. Paul's Church in Lynchburg and Mr. Stephen 
R. Harding of Amherst, farm manager of the Sweet Briar planta- 
tion. According to Mrs. Williams' will these men were instructed 
to select three more to form a Board of Directors. They chose the 
Reverend Cari E. Crammer of Philadelphia, Judge Legh R. Watts 
of Portsmouth and Dr. John M. McBryde of V.P.I, in Blacksburg. 

Upon these seven men devolved the responsibility of mak- 
ing decisions necessary to carry out the terms of the will and bring 
the new institute into reality. In the six years that elapsed be- 
tween Mrs. Williams' death and the opening of the school, the 
Board faced many difficulties and many problems. The first Board, 
in spite of the preponderance of Episcopal ministers, decided that 
the institution should be non-denominational and that it should be 
"a liberal arts college of the first rank." 

A charter must be secured from the Virginia legislature as a 
first step. This was not easy to do, for immediate opposition arose 
from two sources. Amherst County authorities objected to the 
withdrawal of so much property from the tax structure and claimed 
that $31,000 in back taxes was owed by the estate. The second 
source came from the children of Lucian Fletcher, the disinher- 
ited son of Elijah Fletcher, who was never spoken of by the fam- 
ily. They now threatened to take legal steps to break Mrs. Will- 
iams' will. An out-of-court settlement was made by the payment 
of $25,000 to the so-called heirs and $30,000 to Amherst County 
and the charter was eventually granted in 1901. The Board then 
settled down to the practical problems of establishing a college in 



an isolated stretch of country where nothing existed but a planta- 
tion house. 

An architect was selected, Ralph Adams Cram of Boston. 
His beautiful plans were drawn, approved, and followed for many 
years. The site for the college buildings was selected, roads were 
built, sewage, water and electric systems installed and bricks of 
red Virginia clay baked on the property. The contractor engaged 
to build the first of the college buildings turned out to be good at 
construction but a poor manager. Things needed were not ordered; 
things ordered were lost in transit. Delays were frequent and dur- 
ing the delays prices of materials went up and exceeded original 
estimates. The construction workers called a strike and the con- 
tractor went into bankruptcy. The Board then engaged a Lynchburg 
firm to complete the construction only to find that they were bound 
by contract to the original company, a situation which involved a 
settlement of $5,300. 

Time went on and the funds of the institution dwindled. 
Changes took place in the Board during those years. Mr. Carson 
died and his place was taken by Mr. N. C. Manson of Lynchburg. 
Mr. Harding, who had been greatly trusted by Miss Indie (as she 
was known during her lifetime and to generations of Sweet Briar 
students), proved to be most uncooperative. He was one of the 
original four trustees and, therefore, a member of the Board. He 
was also the executor of the will. He showed little interest, how- 
ever, in establishing the College. He refused to move out of Sweet 
Briar House, where he had been living since Miss Indie's death; 
he expended funds without consulting the Board; and finally, in 
1903, he withdrew entirely. His place was taken by Mr. Fergus 
Reid of Norfolk. 

Dr. McBryde, a member of the first Board, rendered invalu- 
able service to Sweet Briar during those difficult years and had 
been unanimously offered the presidency of the new College. He 
hesitated at first, asking time to consider the matter. In the mean- 
time he had been in charge of what was intended to be the repair- 
ing of the house at Mt. San Angelo, with the idea that that would 
be the home of the president. When the Board went to inspect the 
work that had been done, they were appalled. Instead of being 
repaired, the house had practically been rebuilt and changed from 
a smaller Italian villa-type to a much larger, impressive Georgian 
structure with white columns covering two facades. The $7,500 
allocated for the project had obviously been greatly exceeded. The 
Board was upset; Dr. McBryde was apparently annoyed, and in 
January 1906 it was announced that he could not "see his way 
clear" to becoming President of Sweet Briar; he would remain at 
V.P.I. His place on the Board was taken by Mr. Charles Heald of 
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Lynchburg. 

So there the harassed gentlemen were, with the College sched- 
uled to open in September of that year and with no president avail- 
able. Bishop Randolph and Dr. Grammer were appointed a com- 
mittee to find a president. It was Dr. Grammer who traveled to 
Missouri to interview a young professor of psychology named 
Mary K. Benedict, 31 years of age, a graduate of Vassar with a 
recent Ph.D. degree from Yale. He liked what he saw; she was 
offered the presidency of Sweet Briar. 

When Mary Kendrick Benedict arrived by train early in June 
of the year 1906, there was no station by the railroad tracks where 
the train stopped — on/y a sign which read "Sweet Briar." She 
was met by a horse-and-buggy, driven through the woods, and 
deposited at the first and biggest of the faculty houses down the 
hill from the College buildings, now known as No. 1 Faculty Row, 
but in the early years called *The Apartment House." There she 
was expected to live until the plantation house of Mount Saint 
Angelo was ready for her occupancy. 

Upon investigation in those next few days Miss Benedict 
found herself faced with an unbelievable situation, a situation cal- 
culated to daunt the stoutest heart. The College was scheduled to 
open in three months, and practically nothing about it was com- 
pleted. The four buildings, the Refectory, the Academic Building 
and the two dormitories Gray and Carson, were not finished. The 
heating system and the electric wiring had not been installed; the 
kitchen equipment was not in place, the dormitories were bare 
and worst of all, only one student had been enrolled and two mem- 
bers of the faculty employed. If Miss Benedict was daunted, she 
did not show it. In the three months that remained, she and mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors "passed" a miracle. They adver- 
tised, they traveled to various cities and towns, they spoke to meet- 
ings and talked to parents, and they enrolled those 36 girls from 
12 different states! No one has ever known how Miss Benedict 
managed to find the additional nine faculty members in that short 
time at that late date. 

The academic year of 1906-07 was the beginning of the in- 
fant College, and it is interesting to realize how that first year and 
those first students set the pattern for the new institution and pro- 
vided the foundation upon which the College was built. 

I have often wondered about those 36 giris, some of them 
from distant states, arriving by train at an open space marked only 
by a sign, driving through deep woods in pouring rain to build- 
ings giving every indication of newness and rawness — no grass, 
no trees and a sea of mud left by the builders. They had no tradi- 
tions, no organizations, no precedents. They were isolated far out 
in the country with no transportation available except the South- 
em Railroad. It would be easy to understand much homesickness 
and dissatisfaction, but nothing in the early records indicates that 
this was so. 



was issued. The first Founders' Day instituted the tradition that 
seniors wear their caps and gowns for the first time on that occa- 
sion, a tradition that still holds. The Honor System was created, 
and, most important, the first class was graduated, the famous class 
of 1910. There were five members in that class, all of whom were 
among the first 36, all of whom came from Virginia, and all of 
whom have throughout the years been among the most active and 
loyal alumnae possible. Two of the five went on to graduate work. 
That Sweet Briar's degree has from the first represented academic 
quality is an accepted fact. 

A new dormitory was built in 1910 — ^Manson — giving the 
College an assembly hall (the entire basement) which served as 
chapel, auditorium and stage for many years. In 1912 Grammer 
was added, the first building to be placed on the opposite side of 
the quadrangle. This, too, provided an entire basement, used as a 
gymnasium until the Daisy Williams Gymnasium was constructed 
in 1931. Grammer also afforded space for informal dances that 
took place every Saturday evening when the giris danced with 
each other or with the many young men who came from neigh- 
boring colleges and universities. The two formal dances of the 
year were on Founders' Day and May Day. 

Life in the eariy years was simple, informal and friendly. A 
close relationship existed between faculty and students, and among 
the faculty with each other. Everybody knew everybody. Except 
for members of the faculty who lived down the hill, everyone ate 
in the Refectory. Girls made up their own tables and stayed to- 
gether; all meals were served. Miss Benedict tapped a bell; all 
stood for a silent grace and then were seated as the bell was tapped 
again. We enjoyed some luxuries not available today. Mail was 
delivered to our rooms by "Bats." The College furnished all linen 
and blankets necessary; all a girl had to bring was towels. Laun- 
dry was collected from and brought back to our rooms each week. 

Miss Benedict both lived and worked in Sweet Briar House, 
but she was very much a part of the life that went on in the Col- 
lege buildings a short distance away. She attended every public 
event; she was invited to every party; she helped as much as she 
could with every project and she encouraged every activity. She 
was the prompter behind the scenes for every dramatic produc- 
tion. She never went to bed at night without making a survey of 
the buildings to be sure that all was well. As I have said, we loved 
her, and in that affection there was deep respect and admiration— 
and a touch of awe. She was a person aboye us but a part of us, 
easily accessible, understanding and helpful. She never interfered, 
but she was never indifferent. 



Those of us at Sweet Briar with Miss Benedict have always 
felt that her dreams for it were the stuff the College was made of, 
the foundation upon which it was built. 



A banner year for Sweet Briar was 1 909- 1910. A boathouse 
was built at the lake, thereby increasing the importance of water 
sports; a book shop was opened; the Sweet Briar Magazine was 
published for the first time, and the first yearbook, The Briar Patchy 
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1916-1926 

From Alumnae Magazine, 75th Anniversary Issue 



By Edith Durrell Marshall '21 

{Vol 46, Number 7, Fall 1976) 

Many have asked, "How on earth did you girls who 
came from 38 or more states at that period choose a small, 
young college located in the Blue Ridge foothills in the Pied- 
mont section of Virginia?" I have asked dozens of my fel- 
low alumnae the same question, "Why Sweet Briar?" and 
have had a dozen different answers: the low cost of $450 a 
year including board and tuition; no entrance examinations; 
small classes which appealed to girls from large high schools; 
the College was near home; friends recommended it; or the 
climate appealed to those, say from Iowa or Colorado. To 
some the curriculum appealed; or it was near W & L, VMI, 
U.Va, while Princeton, West Point and Annapolis were only 
a day's train ride away. Last but not least, some of the 
midwestemers were drawn by the reputation of the new 
president. Dr. Emilie Watts McVea. 

Miss McVea's predecessor, young Dr. Mary K. 
Benedict, who had labored during her tenure to make Sweet 
Briar "a college of the first rank," resigned at the end of the 
1915-16 term in order to continue the study of medicine, 
her early ambition. 

Despite her valiant efforts. Miss Benedict was frustrated 
by the fact that of the 240 students then enrolled, less than 
one-third were at college level and each year the College's 
debt increased. When her resignation was accepted, gloom 
and consternation enveloped the campus affecting both stu- 
dents and faculty. Miss Benedict's warm understanding of 
youth and her consideration for others had won her univer- 
sal affection and respect. As a consequence her successor 
faced an almost hostile student body, which found it diffi- 
cult to transfer loyalties. 

Time magazine considered this to be an era when wom- 
en's intellectual capacity was not highly regarded, and only 
a few were thoroughly prepared to enter college. Newspa- 
pers argued the wisdom of ignoring the great natural laws 
(of women) and overstimulating female nervous systems 
by examinations and prizes. Many parents of the day con- 
sidered one or two years away at school an adequate educa- 
tion. 

These were not Emilie Watts McVea's ideas at all. She 
brought to Sweet Briar a new point of view and a fresh ap- 
proach. She said, "The work of the past was to establish 
here in Virginia a first-rate college and the work of the fu- 
ture is to expand." 

Gradually the curriculum was enriched by additional 
courses and major fields; the rigid entrance requirements 



were made flexible; and Miss McVea, a talented speaker, 
took to the road in search of money and qualified students. 
She was not highly successful in the first category but had 
great success in interesting well-prepared students whose 
goal was unquestionably a college degree. Consequently, 
in 1919 the Academy, started in Miss Benedict's time, was 
closed. 

Sweet Briar diplomas from the beginning were accepted 
for graduate work at Cornell, Yale and Columbia, but it was 
not until 1920-21 that Sweet Briar was welcomed into the 
family of the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, the Association of American Colleges and 
Universities and the American Council of Education. In 
1921 the AAUW admitted Sweet Briar graduates. 

Other tangible evidence of growth were: the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Katherine Lummis as first dean; a building pro- 
gram that included Boxwood Inn (1922), several faculty 
houses on Faculty Row, a residence for kitchen help, Fletcher 
Hall (1925) and the sixth dormitory, Fergus Reid (1925). 

Naturally we were affected by national, state and world 
affairs but they seemed to be remote to us on our rural cam- 
pus. News came only by newspaper, telephone and tel- 
egraph. Radio was in its infancy (headphones and cats' 
whiskers). We were excited by such things as the resurfac- 
ing of the road past campus from Lynchburg to 
Charlottesville. It was dedicated by cutting a ribbon 
stretched across the road at Sweet Briar's entrance. The 
College spent a few precioius dollars for a new entrance 
complete with iron gates. Years later the entrance had to be 
widened to accomodate the modern bus. The gates now are 
decorations at the side. 

What was life like on campus? What did we do? Polly 
Bissell * 17 gives a brief sketch. "Life at Sweet Briar before 
World War I was neither complex nor sophisticated. Rules 
were strict and included no smoking, no drinking, no card- 
playing. Even the possession of a deck of cards was forbid- 
den! Lights blinked at 10:20 p.m., and were turned off at 
the power plant at 10:30. For any infringement of the rules 
one could be campused. Daily chapel attendance was a must, 
and only a few cuts were permitted. You had to be on time 
for meals and the Refectory door was locked ten minutes 
after the bell rang for meals. Sometimes you could make a 
sandwich from a biscuit and piece of bacon for a lazy room- 
mate who missed breakfast. This may sound dull, but we 
were accustomed to discipline at home, and we students 
made our own fun as few left campus on weekends. Class 
fights with classes above and below were staged in compe- 
tition to fly our class banner higher than the others. It was a 
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triumph when we could fly it above the Refectory, the high- 
est point on campus." 



Then came World War I, which was "to save the world 
for democracy." Actually, life on campus did not change 
radically. Yet this war was of deep significance and in time 
caused a widespread shift in attitudes toward women, and 
women's attitudes toward themselves. Rorence Ives *21 
writes: "I have been thinking of the imprint that the war 
had on us... we used to go down to that lone edifice, the Sweet 
Briar station, and watch the troop trains for Camp Peters- 
burg come slowly up the grade with boys in uniform hang- 
ing out of the windows and giving us giggling girls the wolf 
call. We could almost touch their outstretched hands as the 
engine lost steam going up the grade. They were so young 
and so full of laughter, but on our trek back to campus we 
wondered, *Would they come back home and would they 
be whole?'" 

We had plenty of food, like it or not, but sugar was 
short. We were warm though coal was scarce. Sweet Briar 
dairy provided us with milk and cream; the apple orchards 
were loaded with fruit. Professor Josephine Simrall taught 
a course on war psychology, which I was allowed to take as 
a more mature lower-classman. I can feel the scorn now of 
my upper-class roommate at my naivete in matters of sol- 
diers' sex problems. There was growth that year among the 
innocent! We organized a Red Cross, rolled bandages, knit- 
ted socks and sweaters by the dozen and packed kit bags for 
our boys. 

Sports were always a big thing. Sister classes vied with 
each other in basketball and field hockey. An hour of exer- 
cise daily was required and a report was filed. In retrospect 
we could have been glamorous in our white middy blouses, 
head bands and heavy serge bloomers. On Field Day we 
valiantly dashed and jumped, trying to break College records. 
Lake Day was fun and we valiantly raced our heavy row- 
boats (canoes came later), and we swam and swam right 
down to the dam. 



November 9, 19 1 8: the firebells rang and we all dashed 
to the Quadrangle. Here we found Miss McVea standing on 
the running board of a Model T Ford. In a vigorous voice 
she announced, "Armistice! The war is over! Peace reigns!" 

Isolated as we were with no radios or TV, we actually 
did not know until four days later that November 9 was a 
false report and that the actual signing was November 1 1 , 
1918. 



We thought nothing of walking three miles to Amherst 
and three miles back, for waffles or cake at the Robinson 
house or for chicken dinners at Mrs. Wills'. There was 



buggy-dashing from Amherst in an antique vehicle pulled 
by a reluctant plug from the stable. After a rare snow we 
might ride back to campus in a wooden sleigh with bells. 

D. B. Ryland was the jeweler who sold us our clas 
rings. At that time four different shanks were used, eac 
one featuring a class mascot. One used a peacock (Mb 
Indie's peacock strutted in the gardens for years), a swan 
decorated another ring (swans were in the lake for a long 
time); the great oak was displayed on the third shank; and 
the fourth ring showed the columns of Academic. The stone 
in the rings were lapis lazuli, green jade, black onyx an 
amethyst. The Sweet Briar seal was carved into each stone 

Then came the Roaring Twenties. Changing mores wer. 
reflected on campus in relaxation of some old restraints 
Bromleys (middy suits) were out, as well as puffed-out hair- 
dos and high-laced shoes; shorter hair, rolled stockings, 
ripple-tailed sweaters, teddies and shorter skirts were in. We 
sang "Whispering" and "Araby" and danced cheek-to-cheek. 
We read Edna St. Vincent Millay and Sinclair Lewis. 
Women's attitudes toward education were changing. Many 
more stayed on to graduate instead of being "finished" in 
two years. We were encouraged to go home after gradua- 
tion and work for civic betterment in our communities (be- 
sides being housewives and mothers, for the greater percent 
of Sweet Briar girls married). Miss McVea went so far as to 
suggest making provision for smoking. "It's coming," she 
said. But the faculty said, "No! No! No!" 

I would be remiss if I did not include a bit about one of 
the highlights of this era. May Day. The prettiest, most popu- 
lar (and brainiest) senior was elected by popular vote to be 
May Queen. Elegantly gowned, she and her Court walked 
with dignity across the Boxwood Circle and were seated on 
a flower-decorated platform facing Sweet Briar House. Here 
they were entertained by music and a maypole dance with 
girls properly dressed (in crepe paper) for the event. Heaven 
forbid that it rain ! Being transferred to the Refectory would 
spoil it all! From the Boxwood Circle the Court and audi- 
ence trailed to the West Dell and were seated on the lawn to 
be further entertained by a pageant. 
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1926-1936 

From Alumnae Magazine, 75th Anniversary Issue 

(Vol 46, Number 7, Fall 1976) 

By Julia Sadler de Coligny '34 



If I had to find two words which summed up the domi- 
nant influence on the decade of 1926-36, it would be: Meta 
Glass. She became Sweet Briar's third president in July 
1925 at a time when the world was plunging in and out of 
drastic moods. For the first few years, there was tension 
and frenzy to get rich quick, rise to the top, buy stocks on 
margin, dance the Charleston, circumvent Prohibition at the 
peephole in a speakeasy door. It was the time of Clara Bow 
and F. Scott Fitzgerald, the age of the flapper and the ty- 
coon. The spiral of materialism spun right into the crash of 
'29, when fortunes were lost overnight; men were leaping 
from skyscraper windows, and the bewildered world was 
plunged into the deepest depression this country has ever 
known. Stock losses between 1929 and 1931 amounted to 
$51 billion. There were no jobs and Ph.D.s were going 
around threadbare at the elbows and selling pencils or apples 
on the street. Some of us who were of limited resources 
from the start hardly noticed, but others had to learn to live 
all over again. The call of "sanichez" reverberated through 
the dorms at the 10:00-10:30 quiet hour break; shampoos 
and finger waves, we called them, were given at 25 cents 
per head (bring your own soap and towel); hems were put 
in for a price; vacations were spent on campus (which proved 
to be some of the best times) and we would do almost any- 
thing to remain in college. Even so, some couldn't make it 
and either dropped out entirely or took a semester or a year 
at State U. and came back to finish. 

Fees were raised from $800 to $1,000, apologetically 
and with the understanding that if one had entered at the 
lower fee and it worked a hardship, she could complete her 
education at the lower figure. It was announced in the Sweet 
Briar News on April 20, 1932, that 20 student waitress jobs 
would be available in Reid Refectory, for the first time ever. 
There was apprehension about taking employment from the 
mountain girls who lived in Hill House, but the decision 
was made in favor of an effort to enable our own students to 
remain in college. It took only a short time to adjust to the 
idea on the part of all, and waitress jobs have remained popu- 
lar. 

Seldom was any mention made in print on campus of 
the economic condition of the country. We were all living 
it, so why talk about it? But an editorial by Charlotte 
Magoffin on January 14, 1932, entitled HAPPY NEW 
YEAR! gives a clue: 



Experts tell us repeatedly that the 
crisis of the depression will be 
reached in 1932, and the tide will turn 
upward. When we hear this, we won- 
der how conditions can become any 
worse than they are, and wait idly for 
the eventful day when we can be told 
that the bottom has been reached. 

That bottom was not reached for more than a year — 
after Herbert Hoover had been defeated and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had ushered in the New Deal. To celebrate 
Roosevelt's victory there was a torchlight parade on cam- 
pus, and over 200 left our campus to attend his inaugura- 
tion. One of the first acts of his administration furnished 
the bottom we were looking for. On March 6, 1933, a bank 
holiday was declared, and what assets families had left af- 
ter the Crash were frozen instantaneously, leaving them 
without cash for groceries. 

Other major events in the news had their impact on our 
thinking in those days: Charles Lindbergh, having accom- 
plished the remarkable feat of crossing the Atlantic alone 
on May 20, 1927, in his "Spirit of St. Louis," was an impor- 
tant hero of our time. His shy and modest ways, his court- 
ship and marriage to Anne Morrow, and the birth of their 
first child provided us with a good, clean, positive model in 
sharp contrast to the gangsters such as Al Capone and John 
Dillinger. No literate person was spared the horror, out- 
rage, shock and grief when the country was electrified with 
the news that the Lindbergh baby had been kidnapped from 
his crib on March 1, 1932, and found dead on May 12. Our 
campus was no exception. 

Since we were not surfeited with news coverage every 
hour of the day as we are today, only a few other events 
stand out: the birth of the Dionne Quintuplets on May 28, 
1934, in Callender, Ontario, and all the ministrations of Dr. 
Dafoe; the death of Will Rogers in a plane crash with Wiley 
Post in Alaska on August 15, 1935; the abdication of Ed- 
ward VIII on December 11, 1936, "for the woman I love." 

Fortunately, because the College was not getting its 
money from income endowment investment, we did not 
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suffer immediately from the depression, except that it was 
hard to get cash from those who did! Because we had ac- 
quired prestige without charging commensurate fees, dur- 
ing the worst years of the depression we had record-break- 
ing applications and admissions. The fall of 1930 we ad- 
mitted 209 new students, having processed 770 applications. 
Counting on many we accepted not taking their places, we 
were forced to use every bed in walking distance of campus 
for the Freshmen (Ma Jordan's, the Blackwell's, the 
Worthington's, the Ramage's and Sweet Briar House) be- 
cause they fooled us and came. Of course, that class was a 
victim of the bank holiday; so only 68 graduated. Not only 
were applicants plentiful, but they were smart. In the first 
ACE testing of sophomores. Sweet Briar came out with the 
highest percentiles of women's colleges in the South and 
among the top ten in the nation. In all the colleges and 
universities in the nation we consistently remained above 
the 70th percentile. Brains were not what we felt we needed 
most. I can remember a funereal procession around the 
Refectory when the class of *34 displayed a banner "The 
Class of Brains Without Beauty." But we mushed along, 
and most of us married and begat! 

Miss Glass had never meant to launch a building pro- 
gram, but that's where she found herself even when finances 
were at their tightest. In 1927 Sweet Briar House caught on 
fire, and expensive damages had to be repaired. 

It was really thanks to a gift from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration and the generosity of Board member Fergus Reid that 
the library was built and named to honor Mr. Reid's mother, 
Mary Helen Cochran. There was a total of 20,000 volumes 
in the library's possession when it was housed in the little 
wooden building destined to become next the Music Box 
and then faculty apartments. Books were scattered in five 
different departments and there was hardly room for users 
to sit down in the main library. The number had increased 
to 30,000 by the time they moved into the new building in 
September 1928 and by 1935, the number had grown to 
40,000 (less than one-fourth of the 165,000 our library has 
today). 



It gradually developed that every good and serious ef- 
fort had its counterpart in something ridiculous. For Paint 
and Patches there sprang into being the Aints and Asses for 
the sole purpose of consoling those who tried out but didn't 
succeed in getting into Paint and Patches but could be clever 
enough to create and execute take-offs on the serious dra- 
matic productions of Paint and Patches. An example of this 
was a hysterical rendition (we thought) of Seize Her and 
Pat by O Pshaw!, following close on the heels of a fine 
production of Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra. After a cred- 
itable production of King Argimines and the Unknown War- 
rior by Paint and Patches, Aints and Asses gave Agar Agar 
and Mr X. These take-offs got to be so popular that Paint 
and Patches made the Aints and Asses schedule their per- 
formances so that they were free to see them. 



For a long time Tau Phi was the only honorary society 
on campus. Invitation to its membership was based on aca- 
demic achievement, plus a general overall concern for the 
cultural and intellectual atmosphere on campus. They had 
a full program. They had a regular column in the Sweet 
Briar News with a book review or discussion on some 
weighty subject; they held meetings before major concerts 
or lectures to enlighten the prospective audience on the pro- 
gram or subject of the lecture; they ushered at special events 
in the chapel and they sponsored readings in the Browsing 
Room on Sunday nights. On initiation night they paraded 
through the halls intoning their Latin chant: Summus 
Philosophus hominum. This got to be a little heavy for the 
average populace, and so into this stately procession burst 
the Chung Mungs wrapped in their white sheets and bring- 
ing chaos into those solemn ranks. They were chosen for 
their frolicsome natures, and their sole purpose was to heckle 
the Tau Phis. 

The May Queen and her Court, with all the festivities 
attendant thereto, held sway on the first weekend in May 
from the founding of the College up until recent times, come 
rain or shine, but it was on May 8, 1930, that the first Dis- 
may Court was announced. While the elected May Queen 
and her honor girls, the Maid of Honor, the Garland Bearer, 
the Scepter Bearer, the Queen's Page, and the Heralds went 
about their appointed tasks with thought of nothing but grace 
and beauty, the Dismay Queen with such notables in the 
role as Unk Magruder, Sallie Flint and Alice Benet, and her 
maids of Dishonor, including the Garbage Bearer, the Re- 
ceptacle Bearer, the Queen's Rage and the Perils, had but 
one thought in mind: to ridicule. 



The students were strongly urged not to go home for 
Thanksgiving. Class cuts taken on Friday and Saturday 
counted double, and inducements were offered so that stay- 
ing at Sweet Briar was even preferred by many. After classes 
were over on Wednesday night there was something special 
such as a movie or a bridge benefit. On Thursday morning 
the fox hunters rose at 6:30 and had breakfast at the Box- 
wood Inn, and by 7:00 they were off, riding to the hounds. 
There was a holiday breakfast for all at 8:30; then Thanks- 
giving church service at 10:00, conducted by Miss Glass; a 
buffet lunch of apples, bread, milk and crackers in the en- 
trances to both refectories (Reid and main), and a formal 
dinner at 5:30 with "all the fixins" and an orchestra from 
Lynchburg and dancing until 8:00. Then came the biggesi 
program of the year, such as the Sue Hastings Marionettes, 
the Martha Graham Dance Troupe, John Mulholland the 
famous magician and Helen Howe. 

Even the Refectory played its own distinctive role in 
providing campus life. Apparently we were pioneers! A 
small item in the March 20, 1929 edition of the News an 
nounced that a new vegetable had been introduced in the 
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Refectory "called BROCCOLI! !— Probably from Mexico." 
We were also philanthropists! Periodically we had Starva- 
tion or Soup Sundays. They were for the benefit of various 
causes like the Bulgarian students and the four Reese boys, 
whom we were supporting at the Covington Home for Boys. 
We never knew much about those boys, but those Soup Sun- 
days made us feel noble if not nourished. Speaking of soup, 
the most famous item in the cuisine of that era was Fruit 
Soup, which gave us a great deal to talk about. Miss 
Weatherlow, the thin little deaf dietitian, electrified us all 
by eloping with Mr. Jensen, the corpulent Danish chef who, 
we heard, polished up his royal coat of arms and hung it 
behind the stove. Somehow we never decided whether that 
fruit soup was the, inspiration for or the product of their 
union. 

Sweet Briar had no resident chaplain in those days. Miss 
Glass was enough of a preacher to enjoy conducting ser- 
vices and did it more than anyone else. The honor was shared 
with other faculty and student leaders for the noontime week- 
day services, and every effort was made to keep the halls 
above in Manson quiet enough to preserve a reverent atmo- 
sphere. Chapel was compulsory, but with a certain number 
of cuts allowed. It seemed as if it was always the noisy 
ones taking the cuts. In March, 1929, The News carried a 
letter from Libba Lankford to Miss Glass handing the con- 
trol of chapel attendance back to the faculty as the students 
wanted no part of trying to enforce a rule they didn't be- 
lieve in. It took until the fall of *3 1 before compulsory chapel 
was abolished. We always had visiting preachers, and we 
always had a choir and organ performing excellent music. 
It is true that sometimes they had very few beside them- 
selves to benefit from the occasion, but that was a pretty 
good number. Many was the time when the preacher turned 
around from the lectern and included the choir behind him 
in his sermon. 



Student Government was completely absorbed with 
making, teaching and enforcing the rules. The Honor Sys- 
tem was all-important. It applied not only to academic but 
social regulations as well. Your word was your bond, "good 
taste and good judgment" your criterion. There was no di- 
vision between Exec, and Judic. The four officers and house 
presidents had to do it all. And so many rules! And such 
security in fussing about them and fearing the penalties if 
you failed to observe them! And such relief not to make all 
those decisions for yourself! One of the first liberalizations 
of that decade was when seniors were allowed to ride in 
cars with young men after dark as far as Lynchburg, and 
juniors and sophomores could ride with men to Lynchburg 
before dark! But the real biggy was when Miss Glass an- 
nounced that students no longer had to walk out to Bus 
Rhea's beyond the campus fence to smoke. On May 14, 
1930, the Sweet Briar News carried enormous headlines: 
"MISS GLASS ANNOUNCES TEMPORARY GRANT 
AMID WILD APPLAUSE OF STUDENT BODY." Hours 



and places were fixed on campus, and poor Bus Rhea's ex- 
tra-vehicular business was ruined. Smoking was allowed 
for a short period after meals in the Senior Study in Gray 
and in the large parlors in Grammer and Randolph. Other- 
wise, it was outdoors in the West Dell only. So the traffic 
pattern in mid-morning got to be down the hill from Fletcher 
or Academic to the P.O., around the comer to the basement 
of Boxwood for the coke and nabs (5 cents each) and the 
Lucky Strike flat fifties; then on to the Dell for a cigarette 
in the sun, rain or snow before going back to the next class 
or the library. 

Of course, there were no phones in the rooms and no 
smoking there; so the only way you got together with your 
friends was to meet in the parlor or in the Dell or at Box- 
wood Inn dining room where it was always packed and cozy. 

We were a heterogeneous lot with no College Boards 
and nothing to package us uniformly. When Gertrude Stein 
was here in 1935 she said Sweet Briar and Mt. Holyoke 
girls were the only college girls in the country you couldn't 
fit into a mold. We ranged all the way from my roommate 
down to me. On one end of the continuum, sophisticated, 
soignee, smooth (that was the word in those days), blase 
(well past the 18th birthday), lorgnettes, good Yankee prep 
school, trunks of clothes from Manhattan couturier — on the 
other end, young (barely 16), insecure, naive, inexperienced, 
small-town Southern, public high school, eager, innocent 
and home-made! In the folders their backgrounds indicated 
they would be compatible. Funny thing, they were! 
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By Joan DeVore Roth '41 



Our guide to rules, regulations and behavior, The Hand- 
book, is with us always. It seems so complicated. As fresh- 
men we make an apron, name inscribed, to be worn until 
Founders* Day. We fear and obey sophomores: "Wake me 
gently tomorrow morning.... Bring me apples from the or- 
chard this afternoon.... Report to Commons after dinner to 
entertain us." We learn seniors' names alphabetically and 
recite on call during freshman-sophomore day. Social rules 
are strict. Parents were much more lenient than college, but 
then college is taking their place in absentia. Who would 
dream of disobeying such rulings as: 

1 . Every overnight absence must be 
approved by the Dean's Office. 

2. Students must secure from par- 
ents or guardians written or spe- 
cial permission to motor with 
men off campus. 

3. Seniors may have cars at the close 
of senior exam period. These 
must be registered with the Dean. 

4. The drinking of intoxicants ex- 
cept for beer, ale and light wines 
is not countenanced by the Stu- 
dent Government Association. 

5. Whenever any student leaves 
campus, she must sign out, then 
in, in her House book. 

6. For weekends and dances away 
from Sweet Briar (students do 
not dance at public places in 
Lynchburg), and for dances at 
Sweet Briar, chaperones shall be 
secured or approved by the 
Dean's Office. 

The Dean's Office is a busy place, but we never ques- 
tion the rules. The Honor System prevails and works, in 
both academic and social life. 

College life at Sweet Briar was pleasant and bucolic 
during the late 30s. It was a gentle, easy time. Campus 
activities could be as demanding as the student chose, and 
there was plenty to choose from, besides study, that is. P & 
P always had a production under way, with plays performed 
either in Fletcher or in the chapel in Manson. Scenery was 
built outdoors, and flats were painted in the parking lot ad- 
jacent to Fletcher. We were great joiners — language clubs, 
camera club, Tanz Zirkel, studio club, biology, English, eco- 
nomics, IRC, to name a few — and even a Texas club ex- 
isted until 1944. We had team games (freshmen vs. seniors), 
and hockey, lacrosse, basketball and riding were big on cam- 
pus. Since there were no cars on campus and few bicycles 



(five or six) we walked everywhere. Four or five miles was 
nothing and we were never in a hurry. 

We were required to take phys. ed. all four years. This 
kept us healthy. We couldn't afford to be sick because there 
were no antibiotics. If our colds were bad enough we were 
steamed at the infirmary. This meant straddling a steaming 
tea kettle that rested on a hot place. This 30-minute proce- 
dure steamed the face, straightened the hair and bloodshot 
the eyes. That and the usual aspirin were the campus cure- 
alls. We contracted cat fever and the grippe. For that we 
went to bed and drank quantities of water. For food poison- 
ing (which happened about once a year) we held each other's 
heads and survived. We were checked for bad posture. If 
we listed to the right or left we were admonished to lug our 
books on the other hip until we straightened out. All sprains 
and torn ligaments were automatically wrapped in Ace ban- 
dages. If we got fat, we stayed fat. Diets were not a fad 
then, and the few young men who did appear on campus 
seemed to like the girls who had a little meat on their bones. 



We all looked alike. Skirts and sweaters with pearls, or 
with a dickey, gave way to shirtmaker dresses. Gillies gave 
way to saddle oxfords, and the ubiquitous Spaldings and 
Abercrombie oxfords gave in to loafers. Ankle socks and 
argyles were the order of the day. We wore raincoats over 
jeans or shorts or gym outfits; we would not dare appear out 
of the dorm in such state of undress, even in the hottest 
weather. The raincoat which was of greatest use and value 
was the reversible; this served all seasons. College rules: 
no gym clothes, no slacks to classes or to meals. (Riding 
clothes were no exception.) College rule: dresses, rayon 
stockings, and heels for dinner. As I recall, the social com- 
mittee stood guard at the Refectory at dinner and we had to 
pass inspection. 

In the late 30s and into the 40s we followed all rules 
and we questioned none. They seemed sensible. In those 
days we were too innocent or ignorant to know how under- 
privileged we were. No cars; no dates during wartime years; 
no hard liquor; no cooking in dorms; no smoking in dorm 
rooms; no laundry facilities in dorms; no TV; no stereo; no 
electric typewriters; no electric clocks; no private phones; 
no locked doors or lock boxes for valuables because most 
of us didn't have valuables anyway. Anyone who received 
$30 per month from home was a rich kid. Our allowances 
went for 5-cent cokes at the Inn, 5-cent candy bars, and 25- 
cent cigarettes: Fatimas, Ramses, and Virginia Rounds. 
Long gone were the salesmen on campus handing out 
samples of Luckies, Camels and Chesterfields. Flat- Fifties 
were a thing of the past. 

In our innocence we had a grand time. We piled into 
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buses and on trains and went to New York or Washington. 
An expensive hotel room then was six dollars, and with four 
to six girls in a room, a weekend was downright cheap. We 
took Trailways to Lynchburg and saw movies for 50 cents. 
We went to the White House (lobster, $1 .50), Columns, the 
Brass Rail. The Virginian Hotel was SBC's headquarters in 
town. How we loved flowers from Doyle's! 

We were often invited to our professors' homes for cook- 
outs, for Thursday afternoon teas, and for spaghetti sup- 
pers. We had to make our own fun and we did it. We planned 
pageants and plays; we celebrated a snowfall by skipping 
classes and borrowing Refectory trays for sledding in the 
Dells. We really came to know our classmates and our pro- 
fessors quite well. Many of our classes were small, and we 
surely received individual attention, which is one of the rea- 
sons why we remember our teachers with affection and de- 
votion. 

In the late 30s the auditorium fund was under way, and 
we sold bricks for a dollar each. We were determined to get 
this much-needed building under way. At this same time, 
the winds of war were blowing, and in December 1941 Pearl 
Harbor instantly brought us into World War II. In January 
1942 a Bundles for Britain chapter was organized on cam- 
pus. Headlines in the SB News reveal changes on campus 
and across the nation: Bond Drive; War Service Committee 
Formed; National Nursing Profession seeks Recruits; War 
Fund Drive Opens; Red Cross Drives Continue; Woman's 
Land Army Organized. In 1 943 WAVE Lieutenant McAfee 
visited campus. 

In April of 1944 seven students from that class were 
sworn in as WACS: Susan Somervell, Peggy Gordon, Norma 
Bradley, Anita Lippitt, Janet Staples, Alice Hepburn and 
Marjorie Willetts. 

The war years left us without dates and the College 
without adequate help in the orchards and dining rooms. 
Consequently, it was strongly advised that we pitch in, ap- 
ply ourselves, be strong, and please roll bandages in the 
gym basement twice a week. Also cleave to the Puritan 
ethic and pick apples. We were boarded on trucks and car- 
ried into the countryside to save the County's and the 
College's apple crop. As no other pickers were available, 
we volunteered. Our schedules looked a bit off: first hour, 
English; second hour, Apple Orchard, lunch, zoo lab, then 
apples for dinner. Most of us got so we couldn't face apple 
sauce or apple pie. Many faculty members ate several meals 
a week in the Refectory — maybe to save ration coupons? 
The girls, of course, turned over their coupons to the Col- 
lege each semester to help provide meat, sugar, butter and 
coffee. 

Being of sound mind and body we all "volunteered" to 
wait tables in the Refectory and in Reid. Volunteer wait- 
resses meant that when your name appeared on the bright 
yellow sheets on Gray bulletin board, you served your week 
each semester, rain or shine, boom or bust. Only a broken 
leg or arm took your name from the roster. We did this 
waitress duty with good spirit and cheer, and we were being 
patriotic. 



By the end of the war in 1945, Sweet Briar alumnae 
had been serving in the WACS, WAVES and Marines. Some 
of our classmates' fathers helped win the war; among them 
were General Somervell, General Spaatz, General Royall 
and General McNamy. 

Looking back over the years 1936-1946, we recall so 
many traditions and events and people. Who doesn't re- 
member her first step-singing in the fall, or the last, for that 



matter? "We're proud of you, our sister class, and we wish 
that this might always last, but still we have just one day 
more." So sang the seniors. And during the fall we elected 
new Tau Phis, P&Ps, A&As, QVs. Then came Founders' 
Day. Later, the December chapel program and caroling 
around campus, winding up at the Walkers'. Mid-winters, 
spring vacation (one spring holiday during the war most of 
us stayed on campus because of travel restrictions), then 
glorious May Day week with formal balls and pageant: an 
Elizabethan Court, Pan American Festival, Viennese Scene 
and Civil War Days. Graduation, a long June weekend of 
Festivities. Lantern night was solemn. The senior's sopho- 
more, in white dress, would be hooding the senior the fol- 
lowing morning at commencement in the hot, crowded gym. 
At every graduation we sang "Ancient of Days" and cried. 
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From Alumnae Magazine, 75th Anniversary Issue 

{Vol 46, Number J, Fall J 976) 



By Ann Marshall Whitley '47 



World War II was over. What would a peacetime college 
experience be like? The students in 1946 had known only a cam- 
pus operating under wartime conditions, in an environment geared 
to the restrictions of a nation and a community putting forth every 
effort to win a devastating world conflict. Europe and Japan were 
on their knees and world-wide suffering was at its peak in this 
year, the beginning of the atomic age. 

The students and faculty were still numb over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki but were united in their feeling that it was fortunate that 
we and not the rest of the world had the atomic secrets. We were 
still feeling nationalistic and superior. We had won the war but 
we were not blind to the fact that there were many things we could 
do to help an exhausted worid to recuperate, and the Sweet Briar 
community showed a remarkable willingness to do so. 

Sweet Briar was going to start with a clean slate and a new 
consciousness. We began 1946 with a new and internationally- 
minded president. Dr. Martha Lucas. President Meta Glass had 
retired after 21 years at Sweet Briar. During her tenure the Col- 
lege had grown, the student body and faculty had increased and 
the endowment was increasing. Miss Glass had successfully 
steered the College's course through the depression and the war 
years. Feeling she had earned the right to a life with no more 
committee meetings, Meta Glass retired to Farmington in 
Charlottesville, where girls would often see her erect and refined 
figure on the street, her walking stick in hand, her green cape 
flying. She was still an active participant in community affairs, 
acting with the Rotunda Players, serving as administrator for Stuart 
Hall, seeing personally to the janitorial services of her church, 
and staying a flaming Democrat to the end! 

Dr. Lucas was inaugurated President on November 1, 1946, 
a young, articulate former dean of Radcliffe. With anticipation 
we expected to see a great shaking and reshaping of Sweet Briar's 
ivy-covered walls, both physically and intellectually. It was our 
chance for a new and invigorated campus. With Miss Lucas and 
the bomb, how could we lose? 

Things were progressing well on another front; at least the 
girls thought so. The local colleges and universities were again 
filling up with men. Those old nearby seats of learning like U. Va. 
and W & L had been undermanned for four years by 17-year olds 
and those unqualified for military service. As one student seri- 
ously proclaimed, *The pickins have been mighty slim." In the 
40s, dates had no more than buses and trains for transportation, so 
men had been a rare sight on campus. 

A miracle happened: a five-day holiday was given for 
Thanksgiving, the first time since the war began, and Midwinters' 



dances were reinstated. Nearly as important, students no longer 
had to perform volunteer waitress duty in the Refectory and Reid 
dining room. This happy announcement was made by Mrs. Linda 
Brown, director of food services, but not before a lively article 
appeared in the News, an article directed to the incoming fresh- 
men who were to be indoctrinated into the fine art of serving: 

The first object in serving is to create 
a loss of appetite so there is less work for 
the waitress. Call Scotch pudding, glue. 
Call ham, Squealskin. Use lots of adjec- 
tives like worm-eaten, slimy, greasy and use 
colors in your descriptions like brown and 
gray before the first bite is taken. 

Sweet Briar had always been dependent on trains and buses, 
but the students began to clamor in earnest for the right to have a 
car on campus, at least for the seniors. Detroit was turning out 
cars at an ever-increasing rate and gas rationing had passed into 
history. An item appeared in the News, May 19, 1948: "Any 
senior wishing to avail herself of the privilege of having her own 
car on campus after her last examination must register the car 
with Miss Jester in the Dean's office." 

The opening wedge had been driven, but it was some years 
before students were allowed cars of their own on campus and 
then only because Trailways sharply curtailed their service be- 
tween Lynchburg and Amherst and because trains lost out to air- 
lines in the late 50s. There was a heavy debate over whether stu- 
dents should have cars, and when one faculty member referred to 
cars for students as "pure frivolity," it created an uproar. It also 
elicited a strong response from the News: "Cars will not cause 
frivolity as claimed, but seniors will find them a convenience in 
carrying out their community responsibilities." 

Cars did not arrive on campus until they became a necessity 
due to poor public transportation, but the student clamor persisted 
loud and long. 

In the late 40s, to everyone's surprise, Lynchburg built an 
airport. This great step into the future for Lynchburg was an un- 
paved grass strip and one Worid War II quonset hut with a jaunty 
red and white striped wind sock! This was all quite primitive, and 
some students began to fly. Most students and faculty had never 
flown before, but what started out as novelty eventually became a 
necessity. In the late 40s and early 50s most members of the SBC 
community preferred the relative safety of trains and buses. The 
first students to use the commercial airlines were considered hero- 
ines. Today Piedmont Airiines has become an institution and is in 
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continual use by College faculty, staff and students. 

In the 1946-47 College catalogue this item indicates a 
sign of the times: "Due to increased cost of food and wages, 
Sweet Briar regretfully must add $35 to the fee for 1946-47, mak- 
ing the total $1,135." 

The comprehensive fee gradually increased during the de- 
cade, and by 1956 had reached $2,000, an increase of $865 in ten 
years. Inflation had begun but at that time it was only creeping 
and not galloping. The student activity fee was also raised in the 
late 40s to $30, and there was heated campus discussion over that, 
too. 

The Sweet Briar News and other SBC publications had good 
support from the Lynchburg stores and shops. "Buy a new-look 
Handmacher suit at Millners for $20 or a Palm Beach suit for 
$25." In the early 50s Katherine Gibbs advertised in the News, 
"We offer the very best secretarial training in the East for college 
graduates." 

Thirty years ago there were so few careers of any consequence 
open to women that many Sweet Briar graduates felt forced to 
train in the manual arts once their minds were trained. All job 
interviews started with, "How fast do you type?" There was little 
choice except menial work... or marriage. There was much dis- 
cussion about this being a man's worid (we hadn't classified it as 
male chauvinism then) but it was the accepted fact of life, and as 
women we were either too timid or naive to do anything about it. 
Women's lib was perking but the pot didn't boil over until the 
60s. The decade of 1946-56 found most women satisfied with the 
status quo and somewhat complacent. It was not that we were 
afraid to rock the boat. Our problem was that we did not know 
that we were in a boat! 

The majority of Sweet Briar giris left college without any 
expectation of high-powered executive jobs, then or ever. Some 
went into the professional fields — medicine and law — and into 
Giri Scouting, real estate and teaching, but most of us drifted into 
marriage and began to raise the next generation without question- 
ing the fact that there might be other options open. We just had 
not received the message in those days. One graduate, after mar- 
riage, propped her diploma on the kitchen stove "to remind my- 
self that I could when pressured read a cook book." 

Since young men were a new commodity on campus after 
the war and the various pariors were getting a lot of business, the 
idea for a date house seemed feasible. Boxwood Inn was always 
over-crowded, a/id so an early post-war building project resulted 
in a date house where the giris could prepare simple food, listen 
to a record player, dance and play bridge. Chaperones had van- 
ished during the war as there was nothing to chaperone, and the 
custom was not reinstated. 

The momentous happened in 1952 and seniors at least were 
permitted to have cars on campus after spring vacation. Times 
were changing and some faculty members began to live off-cam- 
pus; others began to build private homes on campus property. This 
was after Harriet Rogers and Lucy Crawford had broken the ice 
years before with the building of Red Top. The war had halted all 
building on Sweet Briar grounds. 

During this decade the students were still having all their 



laundry taken care of weekly by the SBC laundry. The College 
had 24 laundresses, who washed and ironed from 8 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. They had 30 minutes off for lunch and received 55 cents an 
hour. The laundry made its own distinctive soap (bars, powder 
and flake). The soap was boiled to a liquid for easy handling and 
the formula was in constant use from 1906! Sheets and linens 
came out snowy white, but so did colored things occasionally. 
Reds turned pink, orange turned yellow and blues came back green. 
No one complained because it was better than doing laundry your- 
self Today the old date house is a laundromat for the community; 
the giris now do their own. 

As Europe and Japan remained in ruins and the Cold War 
became a grim reality, all was not frivolity at Sweet Briar. The 
students, faculty and staff were concerned over the worid situa- 
tion and began thinking of ways to help schools, individuals and 
the worid through their efforts. The Class of 1947 joined the Fos- 
ter Parents Plan and adopted a French boy and a Polish boy; a 
student was sent to England for the Student Service Conference at 
Girton College, Cambridge, to learn and understand the worid situ- 
ation and to be an American student ambassador; petitions were 
sent to President Truman for an assurance of worid peace and for 
limitation of the arms race; students and faculty argued the pros 
and cons of a continued draft to keep the peace until the fledgling 
UN could gain strength; the Student Fund Committee sent $100 
to Athens University, which had been devastated; SBC sent $1,500 
to the Worid Student Service Fund to promote peace and educa- 
tion; books were sent to the University of Caen in France; one 
hundred pairs of shoes were sent from our students to students in 
Norway; SBC joined the Save the Children Foundation and adopted 
an entire French school with $5,227.45 raised on our campus; a 
collection was made to buy an art reflectoscope for the art depart- 
ment at the University of Belgrade, Yugoslavia; money was given 
to the March of Dimes and the Cancer Fund; and contributions 
were made to the Leprosy Foundation. 

The worid was trying to right itself, and the Sweet Briar com- 
munity was eager to learn how it could help. When Sir Winston 
Churchill came to Richmond with Eisenhower, Sweet Briar was 
there. When the New York Herald Tribune Forum held forth on 
*The Struggle of Justice as a Worid Force" with such giants as 
Paul Henri Spaak, Jan Christian Smuts, Jan Masaryk, Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Eisenhower, Sweet Briar was there.. When Dr. Lise 
Meitner, the German physicist who with others came forth with 
the formula on atom-splitting, came to Sweet Briar the entire stu- 
dent body, faculty, staff and most of Amherst County were there. 

As we advanced into the 50s, into the Korean conflict and 
Communist conspiracies, we became less optimistic. Sweet Briar 
did not close its eyes, however, and continued to push for a better 
understanding and a better worid. This was our legacy from Martha 
Lucas, who had a deep religious conviction and a passionate con- 
cern for the brotherhood of man and the entire human family. It 
was a philosophy of never give up, but defend the principles of 
freedom and condemn those who seek to repress freedom. Miss 
Lucas did temper her feeling in one report when she said, "In this 
period of human history an optimist is being defined as one who 
thinks the future is uncertain." The students said, "Amen." 
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Miss Lucas left the College with the Class of 1950. She had 
entered with them in 1946 and she left with them. She departed 
with the final admonition that students exercise their freedom and 
always oppose what they thought was wrong. 

Dr. Anne Gary Pannell in 1950 became Sweet Briar's fifth 
president. She came with her two young sons. Two boys in Sweet 
Briar House! This livened the old mansion where no children had 
lived since the days of Daisy Williams. Rumor has it that one 
night the President's two young boys took their B-B guns and 
went around campus shooting out all the lights; their comrade in 
misadventure was Chips Wood, son of Elizabeth Bond *34. The 
boys, the story goes, had to pay for damages. 

Many children had grown up in the old slave cabin behind 
Sweet Briar House. Sterling Jones had lived there for enough 
years to have had three wives and 19 children, most of the latter 
having grown up in the cabin. Along with Chris Thompson, Lewis 
Chambers, Bowman Knuckles and others. Sterling was honored 
in 1950 for having worked for the College for more than 25 years. 
Each of these individuals received a citation and a silver bowl or 
plate. Lewis and Sterling both started to work at SBC at age eight 
as water boys when bricks were being baked for Academic, Carson 
and the Refectory. Several of these men participated in the laying 
of the cornerstone for Dew dormitory in 1956. 

Much remained the same: the reflecting pond was still in 
front of the library; the frogs croaked their heads off on spring 
nights making ears and heads buzz in the gallery; the zoology 
students seined eggs there as well as in the Dell pond. The re- 
flecting pool is gone now. The students didn't seine enough eggs 
and the frogs took over. 

The freshmen had their fireplug until 1953 when for safety 
reasons it was replaced by a horsehead hitching post. Too many 
gallons of paint turned the plug into a useless blob, and a small 
fire in Grammer one evening gave birth to the hitching post. 

After the war Sweet Briar took over the Junior Year in France 
Program from the University of Delaware and saw it grow to in- 
clude 104 colleges and universities by 1957. SBC was first con- 
cerned that men would not go along on a program as feminine- 
sounding as Sweet Briar, but the largest group to go the first year 
was from Yale! One of the boys was so carried away he won- 
dered if Sweet Briar might not have a senior year in Paris also. A 
Briarite, in 1952, wrote from France "always on the defensive 
because the French on the whole think that American giris though 
attractive are frivolous and never serious... cV^f la vier 

Sweet Briar in 1 949 was awarded a charter for the Theta chap- 
ter of Phi Beta Kappa. It had been withheld previously because 
of the lack of a proper number of books in the library. This award 
placed the College among the elite for academic excellence. One 
student said, "My aim was to pass and graduate, whether my cake 
came with a cum, magna cum, summa cum or Phi Bete as icing. It 
really made no difference to me, but it was very nice to know that 
those decorations were available for those with brains with an 
academic sweet tooth." 

During the early 50s the College wanted to expand to 500 
students but the dormitory capacity was only 445; until Dew Dor- 
mitory was completed in 1956 students were tucked into every 



available nook on campus. Seventeen moved into Boxwood Inn, 
ten went into Sweet Briar House, and some moved in with faculty 
and others doubled up. One alumna remembers those years as 
"Operation Sardine." Boxwood Inn was a combination of dorm- 
steakhouse. Lois Ballenger was the manager and she advertised 
steak dinners (complete) for $2.75, with a dozen or more students 
thundering overhead. 

A big building program was initiated in the eariy 50s and 
more funds for endowment were needed. Mrs. Pannell found her- 
self going from coast to coast following a punishing schedule pro- 
moting the College. By the spring of 1956 more than $1 ,600,000 
had been given or pledged. The expansion of the College today, 
its new buildings, diverse curriculum, increased faculty salaries 
and solvency are due in large part to Anne Gary Pannell 's cease- 
less efforts during her years as chief administrator. President 
Pannell practiced what she preached: ^Thinkers have to be he- 
roes as well as idealists." 

The decade 1946-1956 at Sweet Briar had moved from the 
global concept of the brotherhood of man to the facing of the ne- 
cessity for money and buildings. All along the way the continu- 
ous crises were met as they arose. For instance, when Hurricane 
Hazel in 1954 toppled 1,000 trees on campus. Sweet Briar sold 
the lumber and made a profit. When the library was missing 93 
books, a published plea brought them all back. When Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever appeared in the County, the infirmary 
moved in with sharp needles and vaccine. When a mouse ran up 
the Golden Stairs during Step Singing in 1948, causing panic. Step 
Singing continued. When Boxwood Inn fell upon hard times, the 
students lovingly took over. Yes, there was a solution to just about 
everything during those years. Indeed, Sweet Briar under Presi- 
dent Pannell's leadership overcame its odds and now looks with 
hope and assurance to its 100th birthday. 
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The Spring of Seventy at Sweet Briar 

Previously published in the Spring 1989 Sweet Briar Alumnae Magazine . (Volume 59, Number 3, pp. 14-16). 
By Michael D. Richards, Professor of History 



''The Spring of '70 at Sweet Briar" has something 
of a history of its own. I was asked to speak at Alumnae 
Reunion '85; since, that was the 15th reunion of the Class of 
1970, it seemed an opportune time to take a look at the 1970 
student strike. In addition to asking members of the class to 
set down their memories of the event and their thoughts on 
it 15 years later, 1 gathered what documentary evidence was 
available on campus. Particularly helpful was a file that 
Professor Glenn Van Treese had kept. (Symptomatic of some- 
thing, 1 am not sure what, I had not kept anything from that 
period even though I am an historian with a long-standing 
interest in protest movements.) 

The talk I gave seemed to interest not just the Class 
of 70 but other classes as well. Encouraged by this, I gave 
the talk, in different form, in the '86 Sweet Briar Faculty 
Lecture Series. The audience for the second lecture was 
composed mostly of students. For them the events 1 de- 
scribed and analyzed had the quality of legend. I also found 
that 1 could not assume that they would recognize a par- 
ticular name or understand a term commonly used in the 
period. 

The lack of knowledge about the events of the '60s 
and the tendency to romanticize them are two important rea- 
sons for continuing to investigate the period. I have done 
this now on several occasions. During the 1982, 1984 and 
1989 Winter Terms, I taught a course on the '60s with Pro- 
fessor Lee Piepho, a Renaissance man in more ways than 
one. Lee has been an invaluable source^ especially when it 
comes to understanding the arcana of rock and roll. The 
summer of '86 1 presented a modified course on the '60s to 
Sweet Briar 's Elderhostel. Talking with people who were 
parents in the '60s, people for whom that period was more 
nightmare than glorious party, was one of the most inter- 
esting experiences of my life. 

All of these activities have figured in one way or 
another in the writing of this article. It is one of the first 
fruits of a research effort which I hope will eventually result 
in a book. It is also a very personal project: 1 am investi- 
gating a period that had a tremendous influence on me and, 
in effect, composing a ''portrait of the professor as a young 
man. " 



In the spring of 1970, students at Sweet Briar, like 
students at many other colleges, went out on strike to pro- 



test the incursion by the United States and South Vietnam 
into Cambodia and the killing of four students at Kent State. 
The strike is a subject of some controversy. I should make 
a couple of matters clear before saying anything more about 
those events. First, I am hardly an objective observer. I 
was an active though not particularly important participant 
in the events at Sweet Briar. At the time, I believed that we 
could hardly have done less than we did to respond to the 
situation as we saw it. I still think that way. If, however, I 
cannot be fully objective, I can at least avoid being judg- 
mental. In the spring of *85, preparing to speak at Reunion, 
I asked members of the Class of *70 to write or call to let me 
know how they had viewed events then. Some of those 
responding told of being hounded or ostracized for not shar- 
ing then prevailing opinions. Some had since revised their 
ideas, others had not. The point of that testimony is that 
people saw the situation in different lights — perhaps an 
obvious conclusion but one that was not easy to see then. 
At the time I found it difficult to understand how people 
could not support the strike and other efforts to protest 
against the war. Now I have only respect for those who 
responded to the crisis, whatever the nature of their response. 

I want to sketch in some background before dis- 
cussing the events at Sweet Briar. The war in Vietnam, the 
central element of the protest movement, had been going 
on, with a few years of peace in the 1950s, since shortly 
after the Second World War. The United States had been 
involved in various ways almost from the beginning, but 
until 1963 its commitment in both men and materiel was 
limited. That year there were approximately 15,000 mili- 
tary advisors from the United States in South Vietnam. The 
following year Congress passed the Gulf of Tonkin Resolu- 
tion, which gave President Lyndon Johnson virtually un- 
limited power to wage war without a formal declaration. 
By December 1965 troop strength had reached nearly 
200,000. In 1966 it doubled to nearly 400,000. By eariy 
1968 it seemed to have leveled off to approximately 540,000. 

The Tet Offensive in January and February 1968 
shocked American public opinion. Viet Cong penetrated 
the grounds of the American Embassy in Saigon and VC 
and North Vietnamese regulars attacked nearly every major 
city in South Vietnam. The Tet Offensive was carried out at 
great cost to the VC and North Vietnam. The United States 
and South Vietnam could legitimately claim a mihtary vic- 
tory. Psychologically, however, the effects were devastat- 
ing. Numerous Americans had believed President Johnson 
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and others who for several years had claimed to see the "light 
at the end of the tunnel." The Tet Offensive brought into 
question any previous claims that victory was near or that 
the South Vietnamese would ever be able to defend them- 
selves. Even people within the Johnson Administration be- 
gan to question in a serious way the likelihood that the war 
could be won. 

As the war had widened, a peace movement had 
grown up alongside. The beginnings date back to 1965 with 
a series of "teach-ins," efforts to acquaint Americans in col- 
leges across the country with facts about the war and with 
reasons why the United States should not be involved in it. 
In October 1967 the protest against the war increased greatly 
in terms of visibility and press coverage with the March on 
the Pentagon, described in his usual charmingly egocentric 
way by Norman Mailer in The Armies of the Night. 

The peace movement was divided. Some went so 
far as to favor the Cong and to regard the protest against the 
war as their contribution to some sort of world revolution. 
The majority of Americans protested against the war as an 
activity that was misguided or counterproductive. Many, 
of course — those of draft age and those whose sons, broth- 
ers, lovers, husbands or friends were of draft age — had 
personal stakes in the protest. 

Nineteen sixty-eight was a crucial year. The Tet 
Offensive and conclusions that many in the Johnson Ad- 
ministration drew from it convinced President Johnson that 
it would be in his interest and in the best interest of the 
country not to seek another term. Over the next few months 
an extraordinary series of events occurred. The assassina- 
tion of Martin Luther King, Jr. in April was followed by a 
student strike and takeover of the administration building at 
Columbia. At Columbia, Tom Hayden called for "two, three, 
many Columbias" in imitation of the Cuban revolutionary 
Che Guevara who a few years before had talked of the need 
for "two, three, many Vietnams." The assassination of Rob- 
ert Kennedy, a leading contender for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination, seemed to many the final unbelievable 
event. However, it was easily topped by the August Demo- 
cratic Convention in Chicago. American TV viewers were 
treated to a new spectacle: the "police riot." Young radicals 
were beaten senseless and bloody in the streets of the city 
while the convention, meeting under tight security, nomi- 
nated Hubert Humphrey as its candidate for president. The 
system seemed to be cracking under the strain. 

One way of looking at the '60s entails seeing 1968 
as a high point, a dramatic culmination of much that had 
gone before. According to this thesis, the counterculture 
and radical politics began to lose momentum, to splinter. 
Certainly if one follows the disintegration of the SDS (Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society) into the Weathermen fac- 
tion, which moved in the direction of guerilla-style cam- 
paigns and terrorism, or if one traces the way the counter- 
culture folded back on itself and concentrated on drugs and 
rock music, it is difficult not to believe that whatever prom- 
ise the '60s had, disappeared by the late *60s and early *70s. 
To this idea of peaking and the disintegration, one might 



add the extent to which American commerce, ever alert to 
the possibility of making a buck, seized on elements of the 
counterculture and protest movement. A good example of 
this would be the Broadway musical "Hair," opening in 1968, 
supported mostly by middle-class audiences paying good 
money to be shocked by flesh, profanity and references to 
drugs and deviant sex practices. By the 1970 appearance of 
"Getting Straight," an obscenity of a movie starring Elliott 
Gould and Candace Bergen, both the counterculture and 
radical politics had been turned into a commercial product. 

There is much truth in the idea that many elements 
central to the '60s either disappeared or were distorted after 
the traumatic year 1968. However, I would like to empha- 
size the persistence of protest against the war in Vietnam. 
This not only lived on; it reached a peak in '60-*70 and only 
finally ceased when American involvement in the war 
ceased. 

It has taken me a long time to get to Sweet Briar, 
fall semester, 1969. Sweet Briar in this period is interesting 
because it demonstrates in a microcosm the ideas I have 
sketched. By '69 Sweet Briar had undergone many changes. 
It had greatly increased in size in the early '60s. It had 
challenged the prevailing interpretation of the will of Indi- 
ana Fletcher Williams and had begun to admit black stu- 
dents. Students generally were aware of and concerned about 
many of the issues being debated nationally. 

While a Sweet Briar News story on the Self-Study 
in progress in 1969 cited, as a major conclusion of the study, 
student apathy as a serious problem, other stories from the 
paper furnish evidence to the contrary. "Tempo," a student- 
organized symposium, showcased avant-garde artists, writ- 
ers and filmmakers in 1968. In '69 it brought a number of 
political activists, Tom Hayden among them, to campus. 
Finally, in the spring of 1970, it sponsored a symposium on 
the "...Black Man in America." New dress regulations were 
introduced in 1969. The question of parietals was discussed. 
A Sex Information Committee (a most unfortunate acronym) 
was formed. Paint 'n' Patches staged "Viet Rock," a protest 
musical. A large crowd of students, faculty and staff, turned 
out on 1 5 October (which happened that year to be Founders' 
Day) to take part in the nationwide Moratorium, an event 
that had been organized as a dramatic expression of public 
opinion against the war. 

In many important ways. Sweet Briar shared na- 
tional interests and concerns. It reflected the increasingly 
vocal opposition to the war, an opposition that had lost some 
ground when some of its supporters wanted to use it as the 
basis for a revolution and that had lost additional ground 
while it gave Nixon a chance. The events of the spring of 
'70 can only be understood in the context of an intense na- 
tional debate on American involvement in the war in Viet- 
nam, a debate in which a large number of Americans stood 
firmly against the war. 

On April 30, 1970, President Nixon announced that 
American and South Vietnamese forces had attacked com- 
munist sanctuaries in Cambodia. A few days later, Ameri- 
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cans were stunned to hear that National Guardsmen had 
killed four students and wounded several others at Ohio's 
Kent State University. The May 8 Sweet Briar News, the 
last issue of the year as it turned out, ran a front-page article 
on the National Student Strike. Over 300 colleges had gone 
on strike. The debate at Sweet Briar, to strike or not, was 
just beginning. On May 7, a Thursday, about 100 students 
and a couple of faculty had a meeting in the Quad. Those at 
the meeting agreed to hold a teach-in Monday afternoon 
and a community meeting that evening to decide on whether 
to strike. 

More than 700 people attended the Monday, May 
11 evening meeting. Most of those speaking favored sus- 
pension of classes with no penalty for students who did not 
wish to complete course work or take finals. The vote at 
the meeting was 517 in favor, 198 against and 3 absten- 
tions. A letter sent by the Steering Committee to parents to 
explain the strike and its purposes emphasized a moderate, 
consUTictive approach. "We stress the need for reform within 
the system." 

The faculty met the following day to consider its 
response to the results of the community meeting. After 
much debate it agreed that no student would receive an au- 
tomatic "F" on the final exam for failing to take it. It was 
left to the judgement of the individual faculty member to 
determine the basis for a student's grade in a course. Many 
faculty let it be known that a student could accept whatever 
grade she currently had if she wished to participate in the 
strike movement. Some felt it imperative that students ful- 
fill all the requirements connected with a particular course. 
The decisions that had to be made were not easy ones. Fac- 
ulty had to set the obligations of their profession against 
what some say was the extraordinary needs of the moment. 

It was not an easy time for students, either. Some, 
of course, regarded the strike as a party, an unexpected early 
vacation. Others, whatever their political sympathies, felt 
that they had to finish their course work. A large number 
plunged into the frenetic activities associated with the strike. 
Like most other '60s movements, the strike movement at 
Sweet Briar featured committees and the production of a 
great quantity of propaganda. Committees ranged from the 
"Sweet Briar Movement for a New Congress" to the "Area 
Action Committee" to the "Give-Nixon-a-Chance Commit- 
tee". Those at the center of the strike went from committee 
meeting to the typewriter or ditto machine and back to an- 
other meeting. The intensity of these few days can be seen 
in the partial schedule for May 14: 

9:30 a.m. Area Action Committee: Facts on 
Vietnam; Intensive Discussion in 
Small Groups 

12:00 p.m. Chapel: "Poetry of the Music of An- 
guish" 

3:00 p.m. "Canvassing, Lobbying and Cam- 
paigning: Ethics and Methods" 
7:30 p.m. Area Action Workshops- Approaches 
in Amherst County 



8:45 p.m. Lantern Bearing 

In addition to protest against the incursion in Cam- 
bodia and the killings at Kent State, the strike had two im- 
portant objectives. One was to begin organizing for a grass- 
roots effort in the fall to help elect peace candidates to Con- 
gress. A second was to provide information on the war to 
residents of Amherst County. 

To some the events at Sweet Briar seemed only a 
pale imitation of events elsewhere or, more sinister, some 
kind of conspiracy put together by outsiders working with a 
few radical students and faculty. These are judgments that 
cannot be dealt with in any definitive way. Sweet Briar was 
about a week behind many other colleges and universities 
in going on strike. Students from Princeton apparently had 
some influence on the course of events. Yet some of those 
active from the start believe that it was an indigenous move- 
ment. Sweet Briar's own response to national events. 
Clearly, some of the hotbeds of radicalism in academia had 
taken the lead. The Sweet Briar community had followed, 
but in its own way. 

The efforts to reach the wider community of which 
Sweet Briar is a part were not successful. Amherst County 
residents who came into contact with Sweet Briar students 
that May were unfailingly polite but equally unconvinced 
by earnest endeavors to enlighten them. The next fall a rela- 
tively small number of students took part in the attempts to 
elect peace candidates to Congress. It was not much differ- 
ent elsewhere in the United States. Massive acts of public 
protest had done about all that they could do to channel the 
nature of American politics. 

The fact that results limped far behind expectations 
in 1970 should not lead us to regard the strike at Sweet Briar 
and elsewhere as a failure. That Sweet Briar staged a strike 
is one indication of just how far challenges to authority and 
new ideas had permeated the fabric of American life. Sweet 
Briar was not as far behind in terms of its ideas and opin- 
ions as many of us, in our despair, thought. The various 
currents at work across America were active at Sweet Briar, 
too. 

For a brief period of time that May, those of us at 
Sweet Briar and many others in colleges nationwide expe- 
rienced something quite rare: the feeling that we were a part 
of a momentous historical development. That what devel- 
oped turned out to be not so momentous, that whatever the 
'60s are as a period in history turns out to be a mosaic of 
developments, most of them less dramatic and stirring, takes 
nothing away from that moment of high crisis and conraion 
response. 
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The Sweet Briar News Makes its First Appearance 

(The Sweet Briar News . October 5, 1927) 



Today there is something that there was not 
yesterday nor the day before, nor last year — the 
Sweet Briar News. Conceived out of the need of 
Sweet Briar College for some publication to 
record campus news while it is still news, we 
hope to make it a publication that every Sweet 
Briar student, former student, and alumna will 
want to support not only with her subscription, 
but with her ideas, and, from time to time, with 
contributions. We want the News to be a college 
publication, not merely the work of the compara- 
tively few girls on the staff. 

To the Freshman class The News extends a 



hearty welcome, and it hopes that the Freshman 
class will extend to it an equally sincere greeting. 
It is from the Freshmen especially, being in a sense 
their classmate, that the Sweet Briar News expects 
most enthusiastic cooperation. At any time dur- 
ing office hours both Freshmen and upperclass- 
men are welcome at the cabin if they are inter- 
ested in any one of the branches of newspaper pro- 
duction — journalism, business and advertising, or 
circulation. 

The newspaper is yours — see what you can 
do to make it one of the best student publications 
of today! 



Lack of interest: the plight of the campus newspaper 



(The Sweet Briar News .October 24, 1997) 

Gregor Lee '00 

Editor-in-Chief 

Only months after arriving on campus, the college's inau- 
gural group of students demonstrated the leadership that 
would become a defining characteristic of our students: they 
petitioned for and were granted rights to form their own 
student government. 

Two decades later, in 1928, the college newspaper was 
founded. Since then it has continued as the official voice of 
the campus community. Granted, some issues have been 
better than others, but for seven decades it has survived. 

In the past decade, however, the paper has ceased to con- 
tinue its tradition of excellence and simply continued. Cur- 
rently the editors and editorial board are attempting to re- 
verse this trend. 

But an excellent newspaper requires more than a few edi- 
tors. It needs writers, photographers, artists and business 
people. It needs a staff. Time is not the issue here, dedica- 
tion is. 

For all those who have ever complained about the paper 
(that would be just about everyone) and for those who have 
ever read an issue of the college newspaper (that number 
would be substantially fewer) the time has come to stop 
whining and take action. The time is now. 

All complaints accepted and aside, the newspaper has truly 
experienced a revitalization this year. Do you know about 



any of the events taking place on this campus? Do you 
have an opinion about anything on campus or off? Have 
you ever had an opinion about anything? Act on that. 

Don't remain unaware of what's going on around you and 
don't let others remain in the dark, either. This is a small 
campus, but there is a lot going on. 

Keep your opinions to yourself no longer. All over campus, 
more often than the clanging of the bells, complaints can be 
heard about just about everything. No subject is exempt, 
from the food to J-term, from your roommate to professors, 
from the President to class rivalry. Nothing is sacred. This 
is, after all, a free society. 

Some people pick up the campus newspaper, check for their 
picture and throw it away. Nonetheless, the staff would like 
to make this small piece of newsprint a reliable resource for 
the entire community as well as a forum for pertinent and 
controversial issues. 

They can't do it alone and they don't want to. So the next 
time you pick up a paper, feel free to b — ch all you want. 
Then do something about it. If you have the energy to com- 
plain, use it constructively. Call someone on the staff and 
tell them your concerns; compliments are always welcome 
also. The next general staff meeting is Sunday, October 26 
at 9 p.m. in the Rollins Room in the basement of the Chapel. 
The editorial board's extensions are listed on the news board 
in Prothro. 



Traditions 



Hauntings by Daisy 

(The Sweet Briar News , November 1, 1996) 
Katie Martin *98 
Staff Reporter 



Halloween is a day when ghosts and goblins are 
free to roam everywhere, and Sweet Briar is no excep- 
tion. As tradition tells, Sweet Briar has its share of 
ghosts, including Daisy. 

The haunting of Sweet Briar is not limited to the 
dorms, or even to current times. Many unexplainable 
incidents have occurred since the very beginning. 

In Ann Whitley's Ghost Stories and Mysteries of 
Sweet Briar, some of the older stories are told, mainly 
those occurring in Sweet Briar House. One story tells 
about a professor who went into an empty room where 
Daisy's music box was sitting. The music box sud- 
denly began to play. It played one song (it was pro- 
grammed to play eight) and then stopped. Who opened 
the music box? 

Also in Ghost Stories is a story about an instructor 
reading alone in the west parlor of Sweet Briar House. 
The room had a floor lamp, which was turned on, and 
a chandelier, which was not on. The chandelier all of 
a sudden was switched on and off in rapid succession. 
The instructor was still alone, and told Daisy to quit 
playing with the lights. They stopped immediately. 
Who was making the lights go on and off? 

Daisy's hauntings have continued up to the present 
time. Daisy seems to spend much of her time in Meta 
Glass, but she can be felt everywhere. There are many 
ways Daisy attracts attention. For example, it's 3 a.m. 
and you're fast asleep. All of a sudden your phone 
starts dinging. You wonder who in the world would 
leave a message at three in the morning. You sleepily 
punch the right numbers to your password and Cindi 
says "You have no new messages." But wait, your 
phone was dinging. It wasn't your imagination play- 
ing tricks. Even your roommate agrees. Who was mak- 



ing your phone ding? 

Or you can be sitting in your room doing home- 
work. All is quiet and your door is securely shut. You 
hear a click and turn to see your door standing wide 
open. No friend is standing there to take you on a Bis- 
tro run. You think maybe someone in the hall acciden- 
tally opened your door, so you get up and look. The 
hall is empty and all of the doors are closed. Who 
opened your door? 

There are many incidents that can only be explained 
by saying Daisy did it. You're in the Meta Glass el- 
evator and you're going down to the ground floor. 
Suddenly you find yourself going up instead of down. 
The doors open and you're at the attic. There is no one 
there to get on the elevator. Who needed to get on or 
off at the attic? 

You are sitting in your room and procrastinating 
by watching "Must See TV" on NBC. Your remote is 
on the floor and you're lying on your bed, several feet 
from the TV. All of a sudden the volume gets really 
loud. You look over at your roommate and she's doing 
homework, ignoring you and the TV. You look down 
at the remote and it's right where you left it. The vol- 
ume then is turned down so low that you can't hear it. 
Your roommate looks at you and asks "What are you 
doing?" You can only shrug. Who keeps changing the 
volume? 

There are many other rumors about hauntings by 
Daisy that go around Sweet Briar, some of which may 
have a logical explanation, some that just make you 
think you're going crazy, and some that you can only 
chalk up to Daisy. Almost everyone at Sweet Briar 
has had Daisy's presence made known in some way. 
What are your stories? 
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Mrs Kerr, S.B. Song Composer, Dies 



(The Sweet Briar News . November 9, 1960) 



News has come to the college of the recent death, in 
Norfolk, of Mrs. James H. Kerr, the former Mary Pinkerton, 
who was the author of the Sweet Briar song. 

Several years ago, Mrs. Kerr gave an account of the 

circumstances under which she 
wrote the words for what has been 
used ever since as the college song. 
When she wrote it, she never 
dreamed that it would attain such a 
degree of permanency, she ex- 
plained. 



In her first year at Sweet Briar 
(1907-08), she related, she was 
called on one evening by Miss Helen 
Young, then chairman of the music 
department, who told her that "she 
must have a school song to the mu- 
sic of *The Lady of Chalott' by the 
next day." 



SWEET BRIAR SONG 

Sweet Briar, Sweet Briar, flower fair. 
The rose that on your crest you wear 
Shall never fade, but always bear 
Thy beauty, O Sweet Briar! 



Sweet Briar, Sweet Briar, 
thy columns white 
Shine on thy hills a beacon light 
of truth, to bum with radiance bright 
Forever, O Sweet Briar.' 



be mistaken in that." She worked late that night, and ac- 
complished the task which Miss Young had assigned to her. 

Mrs. Kerr was graduated from Sweet Briar in 1913. 
She taught biology and general science in several Virginia 
high schools, including 
Spotsylvania, Schuyler, the Acad- 
emy at Sweet Briar, Maury in Nor- 
folk, and Lane in Charlottesville. 
Mrs. Kerr had also continued her 
own studies and in 1934 she received 
an M.A. degree at the University of 
Virginia, where her husband was a 
professor. 



"I was in such awe of Miss 
Young that if she had told me to hand her a symphony the 
following morning, I would have made an attempt.... As I 
remember, it was to be used for Founders' Day, but I may 



Sweet Briar, Sweet Briar, we sing to thee 
May thy foundations ever be 
Strong as thy hills, thy purity 
That of thy rose. Sweet Briar! 



Mrs. Kerr last visited Sweet 
Briar in June, 1958, when her class 
had its 45th reunion. Earlier that 
same year, she won the Gamett Me- 
morial Prize in Norfolk for a short 
story she had written. In addition to 
writing, Mrs. Kerr was fond of gar- 
dening and reading. She was a mem- 
ber of the American Association of University Women, and 
she belonged to the Women's Council for Inter-racial Co- 
operation. 



Step Singing Unifies 

(The Sweet Briar News . October 17, 1985) 
Missy Davidson 
Staff Writer 

The weather cools, the leaves turn brilliant colors, and 
autumn arrives, bringing with it the traditional Fall Step 
Singing. 

Step Singing is one of the first events of the year for 
each class to unify and display their spirit. It is a time for 
fun and laughter as upperclassmen are serenaded with witty, 
original tunes. 

Friendly rivalries are versed, and jokes are enjoyed 
by all. Keeping with tradition, which is so much a part of 
life at Sweet Briar, Fall Step Singing is also the first meet- 
ing of the Student Government Association as a whole for 
the school year. The four classes vote, and proposals for 
amendments to the constitution are decided upon. 

Step singing has different meanings for each indi- 
vidual, though class unification seems to be an important 
factor for most. Says EUyn Palermo, sophomore class presi- 
dent, "As for my class, we have been unified and have 
worked together with both Step Singing and Fall Weekend. 
Fm looking forward to seeing how the songs turn out!'* 

Class cooperation and participation are part of this tra- 



dition, but fun is another. "It's a time of fun for all classes, 
and most of the songs are in good taste," says junior Julianne 
Burkhardt. 

Being able to laugh at yourself is an admirable quality 
to have as some of the tunes get rather wild. Advises junior 
Kelly Dean, "You have to take them (the songs) with a grain 
of salt and not get insulted." Laughing at yourself and with 
others makes Step Singing the memorable occasion that it 
is. 

Senior Laura Hand agrees with the importance of class 
unity Fall Step Singing arouses in her class, as well as the 
school. "It brings the classes together and the school as a 
whole. It's really a means of establishing the continuity." 
She also stresses the role of tradition, which is reflected as 
the Seniors sing their songs handed down over the years. 

Fall Step Singing is a special time for everyone, as the 
mirth, laughter and good feelings shared build fond memo- 
ries for the future. This tradition is especially important for 
the seniors, who stand upon their coveted stairs and embark 
on their final song, and year. 
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May Day Changes Over the Years 



(The Sweet Briar News . April 25, 1985) 
Callie Johnson and Anne Powell 

Sweet Briar and tradition. It seems that neither can 
survive without the other. Even through drastic changes 
within the college, tradition has always been an important 
part of life at Sweet Briar. However, May Day, one of Sweet 
Briar's oldest traditions, has changed along with the col- 
lege. The celebration of May Day past and present has a 
different purpose, and although the tradition is the same 
nominally, both celebrations are distinct. According to Ann 
Whitley, director of the Sweet Briar museum, "By the year 
1969 the May Day festivities dwindled, and for the past fif- 
teen years, the May Day court has been nonexistent." 

The May Day "tradition" began in 1907, and for half a 
century was always held on the first Saturday in May. The 
festivities usually began on Thursday and lasted well into 
Sunday. The highlight of the May Day extravaganza was 
the election of the May Queen, who was presented with her 
father and her court. Each year the senior class elected the 
queen on the basis of beauty and "qualifications," i.e., schol- 
arship and extracurricular activities. 

In 1930, the May Day weekend began with a play pre- 
sented by the junior class on Thursday evening, followed 
by a horse show Friday morning, which always drew a large 
crowd and provided a variety of entertainment. On Friday 
evening a formal dance was given in the Refectory, where 
the "Colonels" orchestra played until 1:30 a.m. The court 
procession formed at 3 p.m. Saturday in the "Boxwoods," 
where members of the court walked by twos down the hill 
into the dell, followed by the queen, where they all took 
their places on a specially constructed platform. From this 
platform they viewed the pageant and the May Pole dance, 
which was given in the May Queen's honor. 

In 1937 the theme was constructed in the Elizabethan 
style, and Meta Glass, President of the College, dressed up 
as Queen Elizabeth. In 1938, after Gone With the Wind took 
Sweet Briar by storm, the court's dresses became more 
magnificent with hoop skirts and long trains. 

In 1940 the theme was "Alice in Wonderland," where 
pantomime costumes made of crepe paper contributed a great 
deal to the comic aspect of the pageant. Also that year, a 
list of rules was given to each student by the Social Com- 
mittee. Here are a few examples of the rules enforced by 
the Student Government Association at that time: 

(1) Girls and their dates are allowed to walk between 
the dormitories, the refectory, and the gym along the main 
road. 

(2) The dance is over at 1 : 30 a.m. on Friday and at 1 1 :45 
p.m. on Saturday, and the girls are requested to go straight 
to their dormitories, say good night as quickly as possible, 
and not invite the men into the parlors. Dates are expected 
to be off campus within fifteen minutes. 

(3) There is no sitting in cars. 

In 1949, the crowning was followed by a performance 
given by members of various dance groups. A constructed 
scene of a garden of ancient Athens pictured what might 
have been a "Midsummer's Night Dream." A fairy dance 
and clowns were added attractions, with the horse show 
gradually fading out as an important part of the festivities. 
As a new decade approached, the responsibilities of May 
Day were handed down to the sophomore class, which or- 
ganized each event. In 1950, a "Fantasia" theme was used 



to portray dancers dressed as elephants, oslric/ies, nymphs, 
and gnomes. 

In 1960, gowns became noticeably simpler in compari- 
son with those of past May Days. Following the coronation 
of the queen. President Anne Gary Pannell gave an "Ai 
Home," or tea party, at Sweet Briar House. 

In 1965, the sophomore class combined old and ne\^ 
ideas to create a different atmosphere for the May Day fes 
tivities. The Saturday activities ended with a musical pro- 
gram including the Sweet Tones, given in a "midnight cof- 
fee house," while the students and their escorts lingered over 
a cup of coffee and a pastry. 

In 1969, the schedule of events for the May Day week- 
end was significantly changed, due to expenses and activist 
movements taking priority over tradition. The weekend 
began with a poetry reading Friday evening, followed b\ 
open dorm parties and a dance. The Saturday afternoon 
presentation proceeded as usual, with the exception of elab(hi 
rate dresses of past May Days. After the President's rece|h] 
tion a concert with "Shomen and the Drifters" was given ini 
the dell. 

Since 1969 May Day has still been an ongoing part oi 
life at Sweet Briar, although the excitement and grandeur oi 
the May Day queen and her court is no longer a part of the 
festivities. In 1984, a concert given by Ray Charles high- 
lighted May Day activities. 

Certain elements of past May Days still remain, but Ma\ 
Day is "more of a community effort this year," according u 
Beth Anderson, 1 984-85 Vice President of the Student Go\ 
ernment Association. 

This year. May Day will be held in the quad, where 
various clubs and organizations will have activities planncc 
for the entire community. The concert choir, the Earphones 
and the Sweet Tones will sing, followed by the annual dance 
around the May Pole. 
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Around Campus 

f n*^ Sweet Briar News. May 9, 1935) 
Dear Palay: 

One of the two biggest and finest week-ends at 
Sweet Briar has just come to an end. May Day was a 
gmnd and glorious success in spite of the conttnoal 
rain that drove the ladies of the court from their perches 
Friday afternoon. Ellen made a lovely, lovely queen 
in a gown of white lace, carrying a bouquet of white 
gardenias. If we see Ellen again without gardenias or 
orchids we won't know her. The court was dressed in 
soft mousse! ine gowns of yellow and of aquamarine. 
The Masque was immensely enjoyed and congratula- 
tions go to Mr King and to the cast. 



Love, 



Walsy 



Flint Dismays Rivals in 
Elections for Queen 

rhc Sweet Briar New.'i . April II, 1935) 

Last Wednesday, after lunch in the senior parlor, 
m event of major importance took place — the election 
of the Dismay Queen. Of the three self-nominated 
[ididates. Miss Claudia DeWolf, Miss Eleanor Elliot, 
I Miss Sally Flint, Miss Flint succeeded in so thor- 
lighly dismaying the electors that she won the elec- 
i by an overwhelming majority. 
For several years the practice of having a Dismay 
ueen has been discontinued, and in speaking of this 
liss Flint said, "You see, Dismay Queens are bom, 
ot elected, Fm a 'naiuraL"* When pressed loeluci- 
ae further our silent, our Sphinx-like Miss Flint had 
Dthing to say. After the few words I have quoted here 
||he was overcome by embarrassment, shyness and ti- 
udity, and withdrew behind an impenetrable wall of 
reserve. However, by dint of much careful and 
ctful questioning I managed to find out that all of the 
eniors who are not in the May Court are to be in Miss 
lint's Dismay Court. The Dismay Queen refused to 
ell any of her plans for the ceremony because {and 
she was like a shy, sweet child when she said this!) ^1 
vant it to be a surprise." But this I did learn: the 
eynote of the entire affair is to be extreme originality 
nd individuality. 



May Day Turns SBC Coed For 
Weekend as Gentlemanly 
Stereotypes Invade 

(The Sweet Briar News . April 27, 1960) 
Barbara Beury 

Sweet Briar is going co-ed — at least for the week- 
end. The invasion will probably begin tomorrow, and 
no female will be safe alone anywhere on campus at 
any time until Monday morning. Although the dales 
seen around Sweet Briar on May Day Weekend are all 
shapes, sizes and personalities, there are always four 
standard types that can be picked out of the crowd in 
the class cocktail parties or at the Saturday night dance. 

Hovering in the comer in his hom-rims is Stephen 
Studious, looking out rather bleakly at the swirling 
couples. He never took time from his nuclear physics 
and outer space calculus to discover the mathematical 
pattern called dancing, so he's entertaining his date by 
asking questions like a T*V. quiz show. But he can 
look forward to tomorrow, because his date promised 
they would spend all day in the library, 

Joe College condescended to make the weekend, 
too. He is easily recognized by his madras uniform, 
Nassau tan* **shades** and "sneaks /' loe*s date usually 
finds herself on the sidelines too, because he ts too 
busy drinking or trying to snake someone else's date 
to pay attention to hen The only time life emim froni 
behind Joe's sunglasses is when the band plays some 
"island*" sound and he beats the table top like bongos. 

Amie Athletic and his date have the whole floor 
practically to themselves (no one else wants to chance 
being stepped on by Amie's golf shoes) yet his "honey'' 
is beginning to drag after a day of hiking, boating, ten- 
nis and a short game of ping-pong. When Amic heard 
S\^eet Briar was in the country he got really enthusias- 
tic about the whole weekend and came prepared with 
all his sports equipment including water*skis, a moun- 
tain climbing rope, and an aqua-lung. 

Maturely psychoanalyzing all the other couples is 
Edward (rising young) Executive. Edward may still 
be in graduate school or even out working in the cold, 
cruel business world, yet he looks on the whole week- 
end as would a high-schooler going back for a grade 
school play. Between yawns, he smokes a lot and keeps 
the conversation going with tidbits like: "The Stock 
market dropped 2 per cent today" or "Jeri Southern's 
at the Village Vanguard this weekend." He* 11 dance a 
few slow ones, but can*l hold his date too close for 
fear the grey hair spray will rub off his temples. 

These varieties of the male species just go to prove 
that Sweet Briar girls arc doing their part to exemplify 
the old proverb that "One man's meat is another man's 
poison/' 
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The Scroll Game: 
A New TYadition 

(The Sweet Briar News . March 2, 1995) 
Public Relations Press Release 



SBC^s Ring Game 
Proves Old Adage: 

**Diainonds Are A Girl's Best Frientf ' 

( The gweet Briar News . Octoher 28, 1959) 
Stisan McCoy 

"Look, haw this ring encompasselh my finger** might 
well have been an appropriate way for an Elizabethan I^y 
to make known her engagement But seniors at Sweet 
Briar have a far more excelling method of annoimcing their 
betrolhals. They play the Ring Game. 

An engaged senior first contacts her class president 
the day before she wishes to play the Ring Game. The 
president then posts a notice telling of the approaching 
event. This notice provokes intense and extensive specu* 
lation on the part of the students, and it sometimes be- 
comes difficult for the engaged girl to keep her secret. 
The excitement is especially greai among the seniors. Al- 
though the class of '60 has played the Ring Game once 
this year, senior class president Becky Towill admits that 
it was ''as if there were 94 engaged girls instead of one.*' 

After lunch on the chosen day the seniors form a large 
circle in front of the Refectory. The betrothed surrenders 
her ring (temporarily) to the senior class president, who 
starts it slowly moving along a siring which the seniors 
hold. Each girl admires, inspects, and appraises the ring. 
When it reaches the president again, she starts it around a 
second time — this time very rapidly. The owner stops the 
ring and takes it off the siring amid the congratulatory 
cries of those around her 

Thus, of the profusion of traditions at Sweet Briar, 
the Ring Game, although a tradition of rather late vintage 
(1950), is perhaps the most widely enjoyed by both par- 
ticipants and onlookers. It seems more than likely that 
this will continue to be true for many years to come. 



Hitching Post Battle Recounted 

(The Sweet Briar News . October 2» 1980) 
Luiiise Seymour 

The traditional hitching post battle held Sunday, Sep- 
tember 1%, was the new freshmen's first experience as a 
class at Sweet Briar. They collected buckets of diluted purple 
paint to wage battle against the sophomores' blue. 

Members of the two classes attired in worn sweat pants, 
gym shorts, rubber boots, tennis shoes and bandanas gath- 
ered at 8:30 p.m. to prepare strategies and raise spirit. Sis- 
ter classes crowded on the wall in front of Benedict to spec- 
late and lend support. 

At 9:00 p.m., following ihe blast of a whistle, the ex- 
citement began. The freshmen formed chains, entwining 
themselves around the post, already colored a very weak 
shade of purple. 

Tlie sophomores charged for the initial attack, hurling 



SO 



On a chilly overcast afternoon in January, a group of 
students, faculty and staff gathered in a circle in front of 
Pannell A scroll tied with ribbon was threaded along a 
string, passing by each participant. Twice the scroll made 
its way around the circle until Shannon Callison LaShell 
"95 produced a pair of scissors and cut ihe string, claifn- 
ing the scroll as her own. Removing the ribbon* she un- 
rolled it and announced that she had been accepted to ihei 
Master's program in developmental psychology ai Sarah 
Lawrence College. 

So went the very first installment of the scroll game, 
a new Sweet Briar tradition. Modeled loosely on the ring 
gan>e used by students to announce engagements^ the scroll 
game was created to celebrate a different milestone in a 
student's life: the continuation of her academic career. 

''It had its genesis from discussions in the Honors Cen- 
ter,*' says Honors Program Director Mike Richards. "Wc 
wanted to devise a way to celebrate individual students' 
academic achievements. Acceptance into graduate school 
is not an easy goal to achieve. By inviting everyone in 
the community, students, faculty and staff, we can all *ihare 
her success and re-emphasize the College's academic misJ 
sion." 1 

In the coming months, graduate programs across the 
country will mail out acceptance letters, several of which 
will be deliverable to zip code 24595. With that in tmiKl,! 
keep an eye out for many more scroll games in the hiuirn 



by Freshman 



cups of blue paint and pouring all of their energies into loos- 
ening their closely bound rivals. Foul play, involving pull- 
ing, kicking, and strangling, occurred. When a casually k 
suited, leaping onto the freshmen was outlawed. 

Tlie periodic rest breaks were welcomed. When th: 
paint supply ran low, water was used. Still, the welnc^i^ 
coupled with the cool weather, did not dampen spirits. B) 
10: 15, when fatigue set in and recruits were not to be found, 
the sophomores forfeited the post in favor of the rock. 

Cheers of ''Who do we appreciate" followed. Copies 
of a freshman cheer were passed around before the 
rushed away to shower off the pale blue paini covering 
Now the purple post and blue rock stand as tributes... 
next year. 
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Does Tradition Bind Us? 

[The Sweet Briar News . March 9, 1960) 

Is Sweet Briar a tradi lion' bound school? Is too much 
emphasis given to shielding her students? Lei us consider 
facts. 

With little injustice to any student, it can be said that 
the average girl who comes to Swecl Briar has led a some- 
what proiccied life. She is accustomed to having her par- 
ems provide for her and make many of her major decisions. 

This same sort of protection is carried over to her life at 
college. All major decisions are made for the students and 
she has only to carry them out. For example, there are defi- 
nite closing hours, dress regulations, and required lectures. 

Since Lynchburg is rather devoid of entertainment, the 
student should be allowed to use her own discretion in de- 
ciding where she should go or not go. However, this is not 
the case. Students arc given a list with a number of ''ap- 
proved places" to which the college feels that they may be 
allowed to go without having to face any of the unfortunate 
or disgusting phases of life. 

It may be said that all of the phases of Sweet Briar tra- 
ditions are to be expected in any college, particularly in any 
Southern college. However, there is found at Sweet Briar 
one barrier to a student*s development which tradition has 

Student Expresses Disappointment 

rThe Sweet Briar News . April 9, 1981 ) 
Dear Editor: 

At Sweet Briar there prevails a tradition of cruelty and vul- 
garity, the most recent example of which is the room trashing which 
rook place last Tuesday night. It is not so much the result of one 
;]7ghl which concerns me» but the attitude which has provoked, 
supports, and bequeaths all such actions. It would appear that the 
Sweet Briar community has declared that group utiity arises out 
of group humiliation and abuse. 

Several comments heard tn casual conversation will perhaps 
help to illustrate this attitude, A leader or participant in one of the 
trashing committees asked..., ''Don't you want — to have any fun?" 
Aiiother student in response to denunciation of the trashing "fes* 
tivitics" said, **But it*s a tradition/' suggesting that this label. '*tra- 
dition;' sanctifies this and conceivably any action. 

To put the attitude in perspective... it is perhaps helpful to 
explore various other traditions in which the aforementioned cru- 
elty is also practiced. For example, the Bum Chum/QV relation- 
ship of mutual intimidation and humiliation commences with Bum 
Chum initiation by their rivals the QVs and continues with the 
year^long Bum Chum attack on t/je QVs. Another area is that of 
the class fights for the hitching post and the senior stairs in which 
an all-out knock-down, drajg-out battle marks the change in class 
status. The problem is one in which the entire community partici- 
pated. 

It is not **tradition" which I question or condemn, it is the 
nature of Sweet Briar tradition, in a community of scholars or 
wotild-be scholars the most ghastly and frightening side of hu- 
manity has found and established a foothold. We who would learn, 
grow, pursue knowledge and ultimately wisdom have found and 
bequeath a tradition of inhumanity. 

With hope for a kinder future. Sincerely, 



nfiade strong. This barrier is the general attitude of most of 
the faculty and administration towards avoiding new ideas. 

At Sweet Briar there seems to be no room for the intro- 
duction of new thoughts. If a faculty member attempts to 
introduce new ideas, they become lost in the maze of tradi- 
tional ideas which are so much a part of Sweet Briar. Is it 
not time for Sweet Briar to lift her protective veil? 

More modem and up-to-date courses in such subjects 
as contemporary literature would surely be of value. More 
thought- provoking courses in controversial subjects of our 
time, such as the course in Eastern Civilizations to be inau- 
gurate^j in I960, or courses in Russian or Communism, 
would be beneficial. 

That Sweet Briar releases her graduates with an excel- 
lent liberaJ education is an undisputed fact. But does the 
college succeed in attaining her other goal cited in the cata- 
log, that of producing "human beings capable of intelligent 
free choice?" 

There lies before Sweet Briar an unlimited number of 
possibilities for future greatness* WII these possibilities be 
recognized? 



Fight for Tradition 

(The Sweet Briar News . April 9. 1981) 
MMM 



I think the attack Christina Rubino made on Sweet Briar tra- 
ditions was made in a moment of furious haste. £f my memory 
serves me correctly. Sweet Briar is filled with many non- violent 
traditions. For example, Step Singings provide classes with the 
opportunity to gadier as a unified group and serenade one another. 
Even though an occasional snide comment emerges from a song, 
I seriously doubt anyone leaves Step Singing deflated or humili- 
ated. I cannot remember the last time a rescue squad had to be 
called or anyone had to be carried away from the quad because of 
injury. 

I believe the brutal comments Christina made about the Jun- 
ior and Senior classes, the Bum Chums and the QVs were un- 
called for No Junior's arm is twisted so that she will fight for the 
stairs or even attend the banquet; it is her choice. The same goes 
for the Seniors: no one made them fight to k^p the stairs or uash 
a room. Certainly room-trashing is an inconvenience to the vic- 
tim, but was anyone truly emotionally and physically hurt? 

Have we overlooked the good services both the Bum Chums 
and the QVs render? What about the Bum Chum Bloodmobile 
and Christmas Bazaar? What would the sophomore class do with- 
out the QVs and dieir never-ending spirit? Lest we forget the 
many other beneficial organizations and traditions I will remind 
you of just a few. Lantern Bearing, Founders" Day, Sweet Tones, 
Earphones, Chung Mungs (what would we do without their good- 
ies?). Paint and Patches and the Aints and Asses each in their own 
way add color to the otherwise dismal life here at Sweet Briar. I 
hardly think them to be humiliating. 



Christina Rubino 
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Tradition, Vandalism, and 
Junior Banquet 

rrhe Sweet Briar News . Decembers, 1997) 
Vicky Zak '00 
Photography Editor 

Junior Banquet is a time-tested tradition. In fact, it's 
the only night students party without restriction. 

How many of you know the new Junior Banquet re- 
strictions? Last week, the senior and junior classes 
received a hard copy of the new rules. However, the 
sophomore and first-year classes are largely unin- 
formed. Here*s a quick run-down of the rules and poli- 
cies governing the 1 998 Junior Banquet. 

This is the first year the Junior Banquet Committee 
has restricted the number of guests a student may in- 
vite to the celebration. The juniors may invite eight 
guests. The seniors follow second in that they may 
invite four guests each. The sophomores and first- 
years, however^ are allowed only one guest each. 

The Committee created the new restrictions in an ef- 
fort to cut down on vandalism. Additionally, all guests 
must wear a wristband with the name of their hostess 
printed on it. If a guest damages any college property, 
the hostess will be held responsible — this includes any 
financial responsibility arising from a guest's incon- 
siderate behavior. 

The campus police will be roaming the campus Junior 
Banquet night. They are in search of any vandalism 
that may occur, and only wish to help any student(s) in 
trouble. 

No one denies that we should strive to prevent a reoc- 
currence of last year's destruction, but there must be a 
solution that does not infringe upon the inherent rights 
we have as members of this community. 

If you are curious as to why no open campus discus- 
sion occurred or no student input was sought on these 
new rules — it's simple. The rules did not go through 
the jurisdiction of the SGA. Thus, no student discus- 
sion or input was necessary or required. Rather, five 
people were responsible for the rules; Susan Iverson, 
Acting Dean of Co-Curricular Life; Kelly Kraft- Meyer, 
the Director of Residence Life; Charlotte Rognmoe, 
the Class of 1998 President; Allison Gerber, the Class 
of 1 998 Vice-President; Tma Hansel, the Class of 1 999 
President; Melissa Henning, the Class of 1999 Vice- 
President. 

The committee members all have a great deal of expe- 
rience. Rognmoe and Gerber both helped plan last 
year's Banquet. It is the members of Co-Curricular 
Life and Residence Life and Housing who, in essence, 
plan the event with the help of the senior and junior 
class officers. But should Co-Curricular Life and Resi- 
dence Life and Housing even be involved? Yes, much 
of the celebration occurs in the dorms, but it is a social 
event planned for, and by, students. So why does it 



seem as if there is an attempt to prevent student input 
and involvement in this affair? If anything, perhaps 
the junior class should have had much more input on 
the rules and restrictions as they developed. 

Junior Banquet is a celebration for juniors. It is their 
night to celebrate — yet it also pulls the whole campus 
together for one unforgettable night of fun. It forms a 
lasting memory of one's years spent here^ — it is a tra- 
dition. But it appears as if all of the College's tradi 
tions have been attacked or criticized within the past 
two years. 

First, the issue of tap clubs and hazing arose as the 
College faced the enormous task of drafting a hazing 
policy. Many students fear the effect this document* \\ 
it is accepted as College policy, will have on the lap 
clubs. The question that rings most across campus is 
this: can the current clubs continue to exist under the 
new regulations? It is stiU uncertain as to what will 
happen to them. Many note that tap club activity ha^ 
visibly decreased in the past few years, perhaps evi- 
dence of self-regulation that College officials should 
take note of. 

At present the hedonistic delight of Junior Banquet 
stands perilously on the brink of reform, even extinc- 
tion. Many sophomores worry that their own ceremony 
will consist of a mid- afternoon tea party, or will be 
held in the Reid Pit dancing away to the tunes of a 
hired DJ. The fate of this event is indeed uncertain. 

It is extremely sobering to watch as one after another 
of the College's traditions change or disappear from 
campus life. What tradition will be attacked next? Step 
Singing? Will students no longer be allowed to sing 
songs, or share a nostalgic moment with graduating 
seniors for fear of inflicting verbal abuse? 

The traditions are an essential part of this College: they 
form US as students. Some traditions promote class 
unity and pride, while others do have a purely detri- 
mental effect on the quality of life here. But every 
student must reflect on past College traditions and de- 
cide which of them will survive. Tradition exists and 
thrives in each and every one of us. It is nearly impos 
sible for the Administration to wipe out these tradi- 
tions without also destroying the morale of the student 
body. Now is the time to re-energize traditions thai 
will continue to flourish in the future. Raise your 
voice — don't stand by and watch as our traditions 
crumble. Otherwise, Sweet Briar will lose licr charm 
and falter as she enters the 21st century. 
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To the Editor: 

fThe Sweet Briar News. March 13. 199S) 
Dear Editors: 

We write in response to ihe from page article you printed in 
the last edition of The Sw^^i pnar News , entitled **Tradi- 
tioD, vandalism and Junior Banquet/' 

The goal in planning Junior Banquet has been to make the 
event fun and safe for the whole Sweet Briar community. 
We understand that the entire student body was not con- 
sulted regarding the plans that were made. However, the 
planning and execution of Junior Banquet, as well as the 
events which follow, are the responsibility of the junior and 
senior classes. As class officers we were elected to serve 
our classmates to the best of our abilities and to maintain a 
healthy, responsible environment during class functions. 

By requiring each student's gucst(s) to wear a wristband 
and limiting the number of wristbands available, our goal 
was to make individuals more aware that ihey are respon- 
sible for their guests and their actions. Because of building 
capacities, fire hazards, and the significant damages done 
to dormitory rooms and residential areas following the past 
several Banquets, what occurs during the evening of Junior 
Banquet has become an issue of increasing concern among 
the faculty, staff, administration, and student body. By us- 
ing wristbands, we hope to fitter out uninvited individuals 
and irresponsible actions which may result in harm to our 
community as a whole. 

!n the planning process for this year's Junior Banquet, we 
have not atlempted to stifle any of Sweet Briar *s traditions; 
if anything, wc attempted to foster the traditions associated 
with Junior Banquet. The iuniors will attend a banquet, hear 
their odes read/receive their rings, and have their rooms 
decorated. That, in essence, is what Junior Banquet is all 
about. In addition, wc have planned a late-night breakfast 
with music, dancing, and videos in Prothro Commons for 
every student and her guests. In short, while we hope that 
the entire campus will come and participate in the fun. Jun- 
ior Banquet is not the unrestricteo party that was mentioned 
in the article. 

We apologize for any confusion or misunderstandings. 
However, we hope that everyone recognizes that we have 
attempted to remedy problems that have occurred in the past, 
make Junior Banquet an enjoyable evening for the entire 
Sweet Briar community, and preserve this tradition for fu- 
ture Sweet Briar students. 

Junior Banquet is scheduled for Friday, March 13, 1998. 
The theme is *'80s Party" and the guest of honor is Shirley 
Reld, Circulation Supervisor in the Mary Helen Cochran 
Library. We wish to congratuiaie the juniors and Mrs. 
Re id, and we would like to thank the staff in Co-Curricu- 
lar Life, namely Susan Iverson, Kelly Kraft-Meyer, and 
Martha Woodroof, for their concern, confidence and 
support. 

Respectfully Submitted, 

Tina Hansel '99 
Melissa Henning *99 
Allison Gerber '98 
Chariotte Rognmoe '98 



Junior Banquet countdown over: 
Mardi Gras party to begin Friday 

(lYiG Sweet Briar News . March 7. 1997) 
KateUn Chmielinski '99 
News Editor 

As the Junior Banquet countdown comes to a halt, students 
campus-wide rush to finish last-minute preparations for what 
is traditionally the biggest event of the year. 

This Mardi -Gras event will begin Friday night and last 
throughout the weekend - 

Under the leadership of junior class vice president Mamie 
Tokaruk, committees are putting the finishing touches on 
their plans, 

T.C, Weiseman and Scarlett Swain chair the decorations 
committee. Astrid Liverman is handling T-shirt sales. 

Kim Osborne is head of the favors committee, while Cady 
Thomas is in charge of invitations and Nichi Benson is 
working with catering, 

Selected by their class weeks in advance, the toast-mistresses 
are responsible for reading odes at the banquet and are T.C. 
Weiseman, Dawn Evereit, Jayme Calabrese, Heather 
Reynolds. Cady Thomas, Susan Barney, Astrid Liverman, 
Lisa Hall. Shelly Shrevc, and DarelJe Pfeiffer. 

These odes were written weeks in advance by fellow jun- 
iors and are currently being decorated by underclassmen 
selected by the juniors. 

The decorations for the evening will center around the tra- 
ditional Mardi Gras colors of purple, green, and gold. 

"Masks arc very important," says decorations chair 
Weiseman. "Many of the girls will be in costumes for the 
night as a part of the Mardi Gras theme." 

The highlight of the evening is when the Juniors receive 
their class rings, officially bestowing upon ihem their status 
as upperclassmen. 

"1 can hardly wait to get my hands on my ring," says 
Weiseman. 

Following the banquet, the juniors return to their rooms, 
or what is left of their rooms. As tradition requires, every 
junior's room is selected by a senior and decorated to a 
particular theme. In the past, themes have included bams, 
beaches, and countries, 

"A lot of girls arc worried about the room decorating, but 
1 look at it this way: Til have my own chance next year, 
so it's all good," says Weiseman. 
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Apology to the Seniors 

(The Swm Briar News . Sepicmber 15, 1994) 
To the graduating seniors of Ihe Class of 1995: 

I never intended to disrespect your property ! 1 was 
trapped inside the doors with only one option, I will 
NEVER touch your doors again until it is my honor 
and privilege as a senior, I hope that ray fellow class- 
mates have also learned from my experience and will 
give you the respect that is rightfully yours. 

You all were really, really sweet to me! You turned 
a tragic accident into an experience that I will never 
forget, 

I feel that I have not been separated from you, the 
absolutely most wonderful Class of 1995, but rather 



have gained your friendship. I am your most humble 
servant. 

Thank you for the memory, Class of 1995. Good 
luck in the future. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Atyssa Spisso '98 



Fm a Utile freshman 

Watch me pout 
Here is my apology 
*Cause you have so much clout 
& when I get all caught up 

Then 1 shout! 
Tip the garbage cans over & 
Pour the soapy water out ! 



We shall come through 

(The Sweet Briar News . September 29, 1994) 

In the spirit of Jonathan Swift's "A Modest ProposaK" 
here follows a modest proposal for the students of Sweet 
Briar College, 

Let us first assume this: Sweet Briar College is not a 
sorority. Wc have tap clubs instead. Now, let us make a 
more daring assumption: though we all know Sweei Briar 
is not a sorority, some students, hopefully out of ignorance, 
believe and/or aci as if our school is. 

But why is Sweet Briar not a sorority, although we do 
have similar things in common with many sororities? The 
answer is simple: students do not join Sweet Briar. Stu- 
dents attend Sweet Briar, Whereas many students will join 
a sorority, students at Sweet Briar, in theory, have the choice 
of whether or not to join into Sweet Briar activities, or tra- 
ditions. 

But in reality, no student at Sweet Briar has a choice of 
whether or not to participate in the traditions of the Junior 
Bench and the Senior Doors because a first-year student is 
told from day one that she cannot touch certain objects which 
"belong" to seniors and juniors. Wake up, women! Not 
every student at Sweet Briar believes some steps outside 
Pannell, a green bench, and some very convenient doors 
leading into Prothro Commons are property of the Senior 
class and properly of the Junior class. 

Nevertheless, some of us are forced, unwillingly, to join 
an activity in which we do not want to participate. Though 
we would never dream of making somebody scrub, we still 
cannot go through a set of doors, or sit on a bench and some 
steps. We do not believe seniors and juniors have a right to 
claim some things which in actuality belong to the entire 
school (we do pay the same luilion). But, because we must 
still adhere to certain rules or face humiliation, we are be- 
ing forced to join into a sorority-like activity. Not only is 
this wrong, but this is hazing. 

In reply to those who see nothing wrong with these tra- 
ditions, heed the truth: claiming that which is not yours, 
and making somebody pay for touching your false property 
is disgusting in and of itself. The way in which unlucky 
women must pay for their so-called crime is even worse, 
and the false notion that these traditions bring the Sweet 
Briar community closer together is worst of alL 

How does a sadistic '"tradition" like the scrubbings al- 
low itself a place at a woman's institution of higher learn- 
ing? Specifically, does this "tradition'' truly bring the classes 



at Sweet Briar together? In all actuality, the senior and jun- 
ior classes are alienating themselves from the other classes, 
because they are assuming a false superiority. Also, the other 
classes are alienating themselves from enjoying a relaxeJ 
atmosphere with the senior and junior classes because thc> 
allow them to assume this false role of superiority. 

Would not those of us who put an end to this madnei^ 
really be doing the senior and junior classes a favor by no[ 
allowing them to fool themselves and others by thinkini^ 
they are superior to underclassmen? Thus, here isamode^i 
proposal for Sweet Briar students: permit our admin islra- 
tion to end the "tradition"' of the senior doors and stairs, and 
the junior bench. They will help us to stop deifying benches 
doors, and steps, and help us to use them for what they are 

For those who do not like this idea, let us make a reti 
sonabic compromise. Divide Sweet Briar into two halves 
those who wish to continue the "tradition'' of scrubbing, 
and those who would rather not take part. Perhaps ihe se- 
nior and junior classes will compile lists indicating those 
who wish to perpetuate the ''tradition," and those who have 
more egalitarian things on their minds. If the senior and 
junior classes so desire, they could even call one list their 
*'black lisl^" (to borrow the idea from the late Richard Nixon ). 

This compromise is acceptable because everybody will 
be happy. TTiosc who believe the scrubbings are a wonhy 
tradition will be happy to know that there are studcnr^ v 
Sweci Briar who will keep the "scrubbing'' tradition alive. 
On the other hand, those who do not regard a set of doors,^ 
bench, and some stairs as belonging to certain classes wiM 
be quite content with experiencing life at Sweet Briar lin 
from additional stresses. Those who wish to maintain dn 
tradition will not care whether or not certain people fM 
through **thcir" doors, or sit on '^iheir" bench. They wiDln 
happy because they will understand that these outcasts 
blind and ignorant of "their" property, kind of like CinnAJ 
mon and Whiskers, or other animals which happen to sitoff^ 
or walk through "their" possessions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Connor Louis "97 
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Sophomore reflects on scrubbing letter 

rrhe Sweet Briar News . October 13, 1994) 
Dear Editor, 

Upon reading the Opinion written by a classmate 
of mine, I was very disturbed, I thought that last year's 
matters regarding hazing and traditions had been re- 
solved. Apparently they hadn't been in some eyes. 
How can people be dissatisfied when there have been 
countless Community Life meetings, ihc rules of the 
*'ganie" have been revised, and scrubbings have been 
made more lenient? 

The "Modest Proposal" is not so modest* The au- 
thor speaks of establishing two groups: those who are 
willing to scrub and those who are not. The school is 
already divided into two groups, those who know the 
meaning of respect and those who still touch the doors 
and stairs. She also brings up the division of classes, 
Wouldn^l separating the scnibbcrs and non-scrubbers 
divide the entire school? 

To rriy knowledge, the author has never partici* 
patcd in a scrubbing. It is quite bold to speak nega- 
tively of traditions in which one has never participated, 
[f you base your word on other people's experiences, 
then you have got some growing up to do. College is a 
time to become accepting and more open-minded. It 
is a tragedy that someone has to be so ignorant of what 
college is about. 

She mentions that '*We do not have the right to 
claim such things which in actuality belong to the 
school/' Maybe if the author had done her research, 
Hhe would have discovered that the junior Bench was 
a gilt given many years ago to every future Junior class. 
This very well makes it the property of every Junior 
aitd gives them the full right to react when their prop- 
erty has been violated. 

The Junior Bench and Senior Doors symbolize rites 
of passage. They are part of what makes Sweet Briar 
not just any institution of higher learning. It is a place 
where memories are formed. When I return for my 
50th reunion, I hope to walk through the doors, sit on 
the bench, and reminisce. 

This is a new year, with new rules, I challenge 
anyone who thinks hazing and cruelty are occurring to 
participate and see for herself. 

Respectfully submitted* 



A senior's response to scrubbing letter 

(Jhc Sweet Bnar News . October 13, 1994) 
Dear Editor, 

I wanted to respond to the article entitled "We Shall 
Come Through.** The author's argument was very ar- 
ticulate^ and I admire her ability to stand up and voice 
her opinion eloquently. However, I wish her talents 
could be channelled into a more legitimate cause. 

The infamous scrubbings she describes as the "sa- 
distic tradition of the senior and junior cl asses in which 
we assume a sense of false superiority** are, in reality, 
quite tame. As a matter of fact, our first scrubbing this 
year was such a positive experience that the girl actu- 
ally came by my room later so I could sign her tooth- 
brush! I hardly think she felt alienated or even worse, 
dare I say it HAZED! The Senior class could hardly 
have presented themselves in a more touchy- feely- 
warm-and-fuzzy manner if we bad all hopped right off 
the cover of a Hallmark card. 

Regarding the suggestion of dividing Sweet Briar 
into two halves, don't you think that would be proraot- 
ing the very separation of the classes you seem to be 
trying to unite? I think the strategy would undermine 
the sense of community towards which we have all 
been working. 

When I made the decision to attend Sweet Briar I 
willingly joined the Sweet Briar Community, The tra- 
ditions of this college convinced me to make this deci- 
sion (which, consequently, was the best decision I have 
ever made). It is llie Founders' Days, the Step-Singings, 
the QV drops, the Ass Shows, the Rock and Hitching 
Post fights, and last but not least, the scrubbings, which 
have made my past few years here very special And 
eight months from now, when I am a Sweet Briar 
alumna, it will be these same traditions of friendship 
and sisterhood which will bring a tear to my eye and a 
smile to my face. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Meredith J.T Williams 
President, Class of 1995 




Amanda Acuff '97 
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Create your own traditions 

fThe Sweet Briar News. Ociober 27, 1994) 



For the purposes of continuing what has 
amounted to a fairly entertaining debate, I 
would like to submit my opinion: the opin- 
ion of an outsider. I am a visiting student at 
Sweet Briar. Although 1 am taking courses 
here, I am officially enrolled in Amherst 
County High School, I would like to think 
that I am impartial, since I am not a mem- 
ber of any class here, nor am I living on cam- 
pus. My interest is purely the interest of 
someone who likes a good fight. 

Restricted doors, taboo stairs, and exclu- 
sive benches: who has made them restricted, 
who has made them exclusive? You, the 
students, have. All of you who follow the 
restrictions. Doors, stairs, and benches have 
no inherent significance. One bench is ap- 
proximately as good as another, one door 
allows entrance to a building just as well as 
any other door. They have no value, no 
meaning other than the meaning you have 
assigned by following the traditions related 
to them. If you don't find scrubbings to be 
a ''positive experience," I suggest you 
PHYSICAJLLY REFUSE to be a part of 
them. 

Your senior class president was correct 
in suggesting that students at Sweet Briar 
are all part of a community. A community^ 
however, is nothing more than an associa- 
tion of individuals, I have never heaxd of a 
real community that forces its members, on 
penalty of humiliation, to follow traditions 
with which they might not agree. That is 
not fair, and not what a strong community 
such as Sweet Briar should be about. 

Concerning respect, perhaps there are 
freshmen and sophomores who do not know 
**the meaning of respect," or at least the 
meaning implied in one response to Connor 
Louis* essay (KESPECT: a feeling of infe- 



riority based on age rather than merit). 1 
believe, however, that for each of these stu- 
dents, there is also a student who does know 
the meaning of the word revolution. Respect 
should be earned, not scared into people. As 
Jello Biafra said, '*Lel*s hear it for revolu* 
tion," The following is my proposal: 

Defy tradition by creating your own tra- 
ditions! Sophomores and Freshmen unite! 
Start restricting your favorite areas on cam- 
pus for your own personal use. Who wants 
the ''Senior Doors'' when you can have the 
''Sophomore Elevator," or possibly even the 
"Freshman Game Roon." You can start sec- 
tioning off parking areas, gym facilities, and 
even sections of the dining hall for the sole 
use of the underclassmen. The possibilities 
are literally endless. Junior and Seniors who 
want their traditions respected will have to 
respect the new traditions of the other classes. 
If they refuse, they will have no right to com- 
plain about the Freshmen and Sophomores 
defying their equally preposterous traditions. 

To conclude, I would like to inform you 
of my first step in this revolutionary direc- 
tion* Close to the elevator in Meta Glass, on 
the ground floor, there is a men*s room, I 
hereby claim it for my personal use, and for 
the use of all male visiting students. I do not 
want to see any of you regular students us- 
ing it. If I catch one of you in mv bathroom. 
I will drag all you students out of bed and 
force the offender to scrub the toilet with a 
toothbrush. It may be idiotic, but hey, every 
tradition must start sometime. Who knows* 
in ten or twenty yeEU"s, students might con- 
sider scrubbing my toilet as a "speciar' part 
of life at Sweet Briar College, 

Submissively Respected, 

Greg Ingber 
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Tapping into Tap Clubs; Campus honorary organizations 

(The Swgei Briar News . November 7, 1997) 
Abby Schmidt '00 
Staff Reporter 



You hear ihem on the Quad, In Prolhro, and crashing through 
the dorms, and if yon are new to Sweet Briar or have spent 
much time in absentia, the bumps and chimes in the night 
might be a little disconcerting. Who are these people and 
what are they doing singing and hollering? They sing be- 
cause they have songs, and it is all a part of a long history at 
Sweet Briar. 

Tap clubs are not new phenomena at S weet Briar. 
Indeed, the first tap club — Paints and Patches — was forrned 
by the very first group of Sweet Briar students in 1907. 
However, tap clubs are frequently misunderstood. The clubs, 
which exist to honor people in the community who display 
rtain talents or characteristics, have more functions than 
iiimply keeping groups of students up all night, slapping a 
59-ccni sheet of poster board on their chests for a day, and 
iiiving them a pretty hat to wear at step singing. 

The hats bring up an interesting issue: how does 
one identify a "tap club member"? Tap clubs are the closest 
thing Sweet Briar has to soioiitlc±», but they require segre- 
gation from the community and sworn loyalty. In a nut- 
shell, the easiest way to find a tap club member is to spot a 
ii. These aren't any old baseball ca|>s {yes — contrary to 
popular belief, H-SC Rugby is not a tap club here). There 
ire colors lo identify that represent certain clubs which you 
-in pay attention to if you really need to break it down that 
luch. but there is an almost universal unism to distinguish 
hese different groups. 

Here it is: if it is spelled out in felt somewhere, 
ly've found your answer. This may not be all that helpful, 
iiace much of these felt pieces are rather cryptic symbols, 
nfep that is how the Sweet Briar News (which is incidentally 
Et a tap club) is here to help. Here is the rundown of who 
Bid why» listed in order of possible pmicipation in groups 
r two. Keep in mind, each tap club has a rival tap club, or 
dse life would be too easy. 

As early as the spring of freshman year, any (to 
Ljugie the handbook) ''tone-deaf, loud-mouthed song lover'' 
may be tapped into the Earphones. The Earphones, led by 
!ir Most Monotonous, embrace and encourage (much to 
dismay of some) loud and boisterous behavior by bap- 
g initiates with an orange and yellow hat and a license 
be obnoxious in an endearing way. Their rival group is 
r he Sweet Tones. Sweet Tones are sixteen sophomores, jun- 
tons, and seniors who can sing, and are selected for mem- 
bership through audition. The Sweet Tones exist to prove 
that yes, Virginia, Sweet Briar students can sing, and the 
dub has recently travelled to Boston lo prove it. These 



melodious sixteen do ^eat service to the campus by bring- 
ing a capella groups and serenading prominent guests hke 
our parents. 

Separate and unri valed is Alpha Lambda Delta, an 
honorary organization that recognizes academically excel- 
lent sophomores who have completed their freshman year 
with an academic average of 3.5 or above. There are two 
clubs on campus who recognize commitment to fine arts 
based upon hours of participation. Paint and Patches, the 
oldest tap club on campus, honors those who have contrib- 
uted significantly to Sweet Briar's Theatre program, and 
similarly. Taps and Toes acknowledges the efforts of danc- 
ers based upon their participation in the dance concerts held 
in the fall and spring. Paint and Patches is rivaled by the 
Aints and Asses. Originally started as a comedy group to 
parody the dramatic productions from the theatre depart- 
menK the group now holds shows of original skits based 
upon Sweet Briar life. 

This past fall on the night after step singing, there 
was much commotion as both the Chung Mungs and Tau 
Phi inducted new members into their organizations. The 
Tau Phi are a group of juniors and seniors who promote 
scholarship and learning. They can be recognized by their 
black hats with the red felt Tau Phi symbol. Their rival 
group is the Chung Mungs, the ghostly thirteen juniors and 
seniors who are chosen for their interest and enthusiasm in 
Sweet Briar Both groups are quite easy to spot wearing 
their hats every Thursday, and both work together for the 
betterment of the community. The two groups jointly spon- 
sored a Halloween ghost story session this past Thtirsday. 

The only truly democratic tap club, members of 
the QVs, are elected by their class in the spring of dieir 
fi^eshman year. QVs are a secret group of sophomores whose 
job it is to keep morale up through '"sophomore slump," 
which they do by giving gifts to the whole sophomore class 
every fourteen school days. The rival group of the QVs are 
the Bum Chums. The Bum Chums arc a group of ten jun- 
iors, tapped the night of spring step singing of their sopho- 
more year, whose mission it is to seek out and discover the 
QVs. They go about this process by inviting all members 
of the sophomore class out on "Bum Runs," at which par- 
ticipants get messy and get acquainted. The Bum Chums 
also do much community service, and among their projects 
is an annual Christmas bazaar that brings merchants to cam- 
pus to make Christmas shopping easier. 
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Paint and Patches 
Asks New Members 

(The Sweet Briar N^ws. November Z 1927) 



At the Snident Government meeting last Wednesday, Bess 
Lowrance, president, gave the bids to the new members of Paint 
and Patches. There were thirty in all, and these girls were chosen 
by a system of competitive try-outs. A banquet was held for the 
old and new members of the club on Saturday, October 29, 

The iniliation of Paint and Patches lasted for three days. On 
Thursday the new girls had to wear paint and patches on their 
faces and do the bidding of any of the old members. Also, on 
Thursday and Friday stunts were held on the Refectory steps after 
lunch for the benefit of the whole school. 

On Saturday^ the day of the banquet, each new girl had to 
prepare an original skit and present it be tore the old members of 
the organisation. Immediately after this, a banquet was held at 
Boxwood Inn. 

Bach new member was pledged and presented with a gold 
m2sk, the symbol of Faint and Patches, 



SBC Clubs Face Challenge 

(Th e Smt Briar Ne ws. October 9. 1963) 
MDS 



In the past week of numerous membership additions to vari- 
ous campus clubs, the Sweet Briar student body has received from 
faculty and administration a chalienge. not only in regard to ini- 
tiation proceedings, but also concerning the character of the orga- 
nizations themselves. Specifically, the challenge is three-fold: 
initiation activities are thought lo violate the hazing regulations; 
set forth in the Handbook; the clubs are thought to be overly ex- 
clusive, undemocratic; and the organizations seem lacking in pur- 
pose, almost useless. 

After reading the hazing regulations, we are inclined to whole- 
heartedly defend student clubs as being completely devoid of any- 
thing close to hazing. Initiation aciivities, wnich are traditional m 
a very few clubs, arc confined to two or three hours on the night 
of the lapping. Students are baited and kidded, lo be sure, but 
never put to any real discomfort, or harmed in the way fraternities 
on laj;ge campuses persecute their pledges. Imtiation may injer- 
rupt a night of stuoying, certainly not weeks. Tapping ceremo- 
nies in the dorms cause only a snort time of confusion that dis- 
rupts the schedule of studying bystanders. 

On the other hand, the costuming of new members on the 
succeeding day, again only in a few instances, seems nghtfuily to 
be in opposiuon to the following regulation: **No fancy dress nor 
initiation costumes may be worn to the library or to any academic 
appointment." 

Clearly the costumes or the rule must go. As ii stands now, 
since boih students and initiates enjoy the masquerades, perhaps 
costumes could be confined to a time at noon or before suppSsr 
when new members asmUy read iheir creafive poetry. In the fu- 
fum, the dubs may choose lo laJte action on the rule. 

We regard the second complaint as unjust. We point to the 
ffreat vanety of girls pictured here, the newly*elected club mem- 
bers, as proof of the fact that there's something here for everyone. 
Clubs are small here in proportion to the smaH size of the student 
body itself Furthermore, all who arc able, and more impoitani, 
interested, will more than likely be chosen to work in one of the 
organizations. 

And we do mean work; we feel that the clubs do have a pur- 
pose; ihey are by no means worthless, One group works to stimu- 
late intclfcctual interest, anotber to boost sophomore class spirit, 
another io sell food, another to support St. Paul Mission. The fist 
goes on, as do their activities — as a reading of pages 76-78 of the 
Student Handbook will show. Besides the t>lacK and white list of 



Chung Mungs Observe 
Annual May Day Rituals 

(The Sweet Briar News . May 9, 1935) 



A group of ghost-like figures gathered in &ont of the go) r 
stairs, attracted tne attention of not a few people last ThursL^;. 
night. The annual Chung Mung ceremonies of crowning the M ii 
Queen with toothbrushes and announcing the election of the new 
ftesidenl, were taking place. Alma Martin is the new **Big Chief" 
the President. Both ceremonies took place beneath an imp^^ ■ 
white canopy, vaguely resembling a sneet tied to four sticks duu 
held up by four sturdy Chung Mungs, as the other members of the 
organization danced about in solemn Joy. and Jane Mitchell ilte 
present **Big Chief," did the honors. 

The few Tau Phis gathered superciliously about were some- 
what amazed to tmd themselves suddenly surrounded by danc- 
ing, whooping Chung Mungs and the campus, we fear, was kept 
sleepless far into the night by their usuaf "ditties/' but we M 
enjoy the whole thing immensely. j 



Bum Chums Ban Use Of Penny 

(The Swe^t Briar New^. April 20, 1960) 
Sara Finnegan 



In September, Sweet Briar students arrived on cam* 
pys to find that cokes sold for seven cents each, and tbn 
the TTiachines no longer ntade change. Obviously, thisbi^ 
came the bane of every coke-drinker's existence. 

Several thousand complaints were launched al llie! 
Bum Chums, the noble and nard- working sponsors of ibe 
machines. The complaints ran as follows: 

"Absurd \ Who ever bought a coke for seven cents?r 

"What?! No 'changers?' I'll never buy another cokeri 

So the industrious, illustrious "notorious ten ' sei W 
work on the problem. Now, ladies, we are proud to say' 
that we have solved the problem. Cokes are no longCT 
seven cents: they are ten. Also, one may use one dime or, 
two nickels. Of course, there are certain students who 
will vow never to purchase another bonle of that delight- 
ful, refreshing beverage. 

However^ — ^after having made a sizeable profit even 
though people vowed to slop drinking cokes m Septem- 
ber, the Bum Chums have decided to disregard any ihreais. 

Let us add a few words of explanation regarding the 

price rise Coca-Colas are becoming more expensive 

to prodtjce. This fact means that the Bum Chum profits 
will decrease^ Since any money the club makes goes to 
support Sl PauFs Mission in Amherst, which sorely needs 
our support, we felt it was necessary to raise retail prices, 
as is bcjne done all over the state. , 

So, please, ladies! You who have helped us so much 
in supporting our "fnns" and the BkxxJmobj/e, continue. 
When you are hot, lired, and thirsty from a strenuous ses- 
sion on the arcade, soothe that parched throat. Cool those 
tonsils. Relax. Buy a coke! And remember, you can use 
a dime or two nickels. 



their activities, club members themselves gain from their giBup 
service and companionship something tangible, a fellowship whicn 
adds to the college expenence. 
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Cliihs 



Political Factions Form Clubs 

(The Sv^get Briar NCW5. October 16, 1963) 
Babeite fraser 

This fall for the first lime tn years the students of Sweet 
Briar will be able to benefit from the activities of both na- 
tionally affiliated Young Democrat and Young Republican 
Clubs. Two years ago a non-partisan Conservative Club 
was formed* followed last year by the Young Republicans. 

Despite protestations to the contrary, this YR Club also 
reflected a conservative bias. Thus conservatives of both 
panics were afforded a channel for their beliefs. This year 
the liberal Democrat segment of the campus as well will 
find a coordinated outlet for its energies and opinions. 

Under the leadership of Patricia Wheelan, a senior, the 
Democrats held their organizational meeting on October 5. 
The large attendance indicated widespread enthusiasm for 
the Club. The Y. Dems arc, however, by no means resuicted 
to persons of liberal outlook. All Democrats arc cordially 
welcomed. 

The same is true of the Young Republicans. While the 
Conservative Club decided last week io merge with the Y.R. 
Club, the Young Republicans desire » like the YD.s» to rep- 
resent the broad political spectrum encompassed by their 
national parties. 

I Under the leadership of juniors Julie Bradshaw and 
I Jeanic Shaw, the YR.s plan to hold their first meeting soon. 
They, too, hope for a large attendance in accordance with 
the import of the fast-approaching national elections. 

In the words of Miss Shaw, "We hope that every mem- 
ber of the student body will join one club or the other." 



Both groups have many stimulating programs in mind 
aimed primarily at promoting political awareness and re- 
evaluation of each individual's preconceived notions. Aside 
from extensive precinct work which both clubs will empha- 
size, many joint student debates are planned. Topics in- 
cluded will be the Public Accommodations section of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's Civil Rights Bill, the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations, and possibly the right- to- work 
laws, following a co-sponsored speaker on that subject- 

Another joint project will be occasional articles in the 
News on various disputed issues, planned to allow inter- 
vcning criticism via letters to the editor Of course, both 
groups intend to sponsor as many Congressmen and other 
speakers as pNOssible. 

Prospective speakers for the Young Republicans include 
national chairman Buz Lukens and his executive secretary 
Stan Anderson. 

Aside from the above-mentioned joint endeavors, the 
Young Democrats have established a display table on the 
second floor of the library similar to the NS A table and to 
sponsor discussions within the club concerning the differ- 
ences between the Liberal and Conservative Democrats. 



Tones Provide Sweet Harmony 

TTl^ Swgsi Briar Ngw-^. February 16J989) 
iitry Bates 
:aff Reporter 

Who are the Sweet Tones? The Sweet Tones are an a 
:apella singing group, presently comprised of 1 1 seniors, 2 
liniors. and 3 sophomores. They are notorious for their 
iveiy voices, as well as their ability to harmonize and make 
inusic fun to listen to. 

What do the Sweet Tones sing? The Sweet Tones sing 
ipiyihing from ballads to rock to blues. They sing popular 
lines, as well as oldies. They have a wide variety of songs 
from which to choose, some of which are solos or trios, but 
for the most part, the Sweet Tones arc a strong, unified, en- 
semble of wetl-blending voices. 

Where do they sing? The Sweet Tones are often found 
mgmg ''Happy Birthday" to various students in Prothro, 
' The birthday schedule can be very busy, but they enjoy do- 
ing them. After all, birthday-grams are the major fundraiser 
sorihe Tones. They occasionally sing in the Bistro with 
men's groups from other schools. They have also been spon- 

Iiored by fraternities at Hampden-Sydney to sing on numer- 
als occasions. During the Christmas season, they sing at 
iTniton Country Club and occasionally at local nursing 
BiOiiiesand hospitals. Of course, you must have heard them 
tinging Christmas carols in your dorms in the early hours 
uf the morning! 



When do the Sweet Tones sing? Essentially, the Tones 
rehearse twice a week, usually at night. They perform at 
various hours, whether at lunch, dinner, 3 a.m. or in mid- 
day. They often sing in the shower and in their sleep, too. 

Why do the Sweet Tones sing? Now this is like asking 
you why you study!! They sing simply because they enjoy 
it. They like to brighten up everyone's day by singing in 
*'Sweet" harmony. 

The Sweet Tones would like to encourage anyone who 
is interested in trying out to do so on Thursday, March 16th 
in the Sweet Tone room (behind the kitchen in the E.B. 
Room). You don't have to be a Whitney Houston or a James 
Taylor to try out. 

If you can sing at all, please come down and give it 
everything you've got. All eleven seniors are obviously 
graduating, so there will be lots of spots open! The group 
will post the time of auditions up around campus, making 
sure that we give you plenty of advance notice- Have a 
piece prepared to sing, a capella, of course!! The Sweet 
Tones are very excited to hear you all. See you on the 16th, 
and good luck! 
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Living It Up 



Obligations Explained 
by Miss Fraser 

( The Sweet Briar News . Ctetober 5, 1927) 

Miss Jessie Fraser, representing the office of the Dean, 
talked on Social Privileges at the Student Govemmem meet- 
ing on Wednesday tiight. In her usual charm mg manner 
Miss Fraser spoke of the present custom of chaperonage 
and its application here at Sweet Briar. She traced its de- 
velopment from the earliest stages of conduct, and presented 
her points of the value and necessity of chaperonage to the 
students as a matter personally connected with each one. 
Woman's grace and spirit are 
inherently linked up with 
chaperonage. Our mothers 
feel this and at our homes act 
as our chaperones. Here at 
Sweet Briar, our Alma Mater 
takes the place left vacant by 
the absence of our mothers. 
Her trust in us is implicit; 
therefore, it is to the honor of 
each student and also to the 
honor of the college that she 
uphold its rules and principles 
in all her conduct and social 
activities both here and in 
nearby university towns. 



Men Within 
the Walls: 
Open Dorms 
Pass 

(The Sweet Bnar Newg . May I . 
1970) 

Sioux Gremwatd 



Mid-Winter Dance Rules 

(The Sweet Briar News . Febmary 8, 1939) 

Students must observe the fViid^Winler Dance Rules 

Every girl must inform her visitors of the Student Gov- 
ernment Regulations* 

The social regulations for the Mid- Winter Dance are as fol- 
lows: 

1 ) No girl may have more than two escorts. 

2) Every girl is responsible for her own escorts. The com- 
plete cooperation of every girl is requested. 



At the last meeting of 
College Council a plan for 
Open Dorms was approved 
and will go into effect Sep- 
tember 1970. Discussion 
during the meeting centered 
on the problems of enforcing 
the plan as well as safety. It seems that the main concern 
was. as usual, maintenance of the "Sweet Briar Image/' No 
one mentioned the fact that many students would not fmd it 
objectionable to provide their dates with overnight accom- 
modations in the dorms. Men within the walls — although it 
sounds dramatic is really quite natural and should contrib- 
ute to the well-being of the Sweet Briar Community. 



4) Smoking Rules remain the same for the students. The 
Common Room will be open until 1:20 Friday night. 

5) In the gymnasium men can smoke only to the first door 
on the first floor, and downstairs. 

6) Girls and their dates are allowed to walk between the 
dormitories, the Refectory, and the Gym along the Main 
Road only. They may not walk beyond the Gym or across 
the road to the Del t. 

7) Girls may drive to the Gym in cars Only in case of rain 
or snow. 



Our Extended Privileges 



(The Sweet Briar News > November 2, 1927) 

Recently we have learned of another extension ofstu 
dent privileges, and of another example of cooperation be- 
tween faculty and students in matters of government. 

At last a solution has been reached for one of the most 
perplexing problems of our social life — whether or not we 
should be allowed to enter fraternity houses in Charlottesville 
and Lexington unchaperoncd. Since we have formerly been 
permitted to enter only those houses which have resident 
chaperones, and since the number of such houses is Ifmned 

to a few fraternities in Lex ^ 
ington, we have often feh 
the necessity for greater 
freedom in this respect. And 
now, when we may accom- 
pany students of the neigh- 
boring universities to their 
fraternity houses at any lime 
before the beginning of the 
dances at night (about 9:00 
p.m.), we appreciate more 
than ever before the desire 
of the faculty to help us at 
all times and in every way 
But it is not enDU|h to 
merely render thanks to our 
executives for this last proof 
of their sympathy and coop- 
eration; we must demon- 
strate by our actions that we 
are ready to assume such a 
responsibility, and worthy of 
the trust which it places 
upon us. We must under- 
stand the reasons for this 
privilege — that il ha.H been 
conceded because our fac- 
ulty and the people of 
Char totiesville and Lexing- 
ton have realized that the 
fraternity houses are the 
only places where men may 
entertain their guests, since 
the crowded conditions ot 
the girls* boarding houses 
have afforded no such op- 
portunities. And we must re- 
member that this concession 
has come to us as the result 
of much thought and ^ork, 
including discussions with 
the Dean and other promi- 
nent members of the University- 
Certain ly, with this understanding and this memory ever 
present in our minds we should be duly appreciative of our 
increased responsibilities, and worthy of the sincere belief 
in our good judgment which they represent. And if we prove 
capable of managing ourselves in this, we may rest assured 
that the college officials will continue to grant us such privi^ 
leges as may reasonably be expected by students who have 
been found ready for self-government 



3) There shall be absolutely Mo Drinking at any time on 
campus. It is req nested that no person come under the in- 
fluence of any intoxicating drinks, bring anything to drink, 
or drink while on campus. 



8) There is to be no sitting in cars, 

9) The dance is over at 1 :20 a,m., and the girls are asked to 
go straight to their dormitories, say good- night to their dates 
quickly, and not invite the men into the parlors. 



Live On Campus 



Harold Samuel^ Pianist, will 
play in Chapel 

me Sweet Briar News . Ociober 5, 1927) 

The first conccn of ihe year wjl] be given by Harold 
Samuel, pianist, on the night of Friday, Ociober 7th, in 
the Chape L Mr Samuel comes to us with a wonderfu! 
record and very good press notices. He received the 
bulk of his training from Edward Dannrenties in Lon- 
don, where he was bom. In 1919 Mr. Samuel was hailed 
as one of the great pianists of England. His fame as a 
player of Bach, as well as his mastery of all the great 
musicians, is noteworthy. The pianist was invited by 
Mrs. Coolidge in 1924 to play for the Berkshire Festi- 
val, So extraordinary was his success there and in con- 
certs in New York, that Mr. Samuel was called upon to 
give recitals at Yale» Bryn Mawr, and Vassar, and has 
appeared several times with the Beethoven Association 
in New York in addition to two recitals in New York. 
He has also made several appearances as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in New York and Philadel- 
phia with Leopold Stokowski conducting. With these 
r^ommendalions of true musicianship, the piano recital 
of Harold Samuel is anticipated with much interest and 
wiil be enjoyed with an equal amount of pleasure. 

From April 24, 1963: 

Lettermen Entertain for May 

Day: 

With great enthusiasm, the Sophomore class brings 
the Lettermen to campus for the May Day concert. Satur- 
day afternoon the dell will bur^t with such bits as '*The 
Way You Look Tonight." "When I Fall In Love," ' F 11 Be 
Seeing You/' and '*In the Still of the Night" when this fa- 
mous group sings for Sweet Briar. 

The Lettermen boast one of the freshest, most mag- 
nificent blends of any group in the entertainment field, and 
the sound has brought them almost instantaneous success. 

Tony Butaia, Jim Pike, and Bob En gem an n who, 
incidentally, are lettermen in the true sense of the word, fill 
(he current entertainment gap by giving the public, adults 
as well as youngsters, what they want to hear. The Lettennen 
blend their voices on the old, standard ballads in combina- 
tion with today's new instrumentation. They sing folk songs, 
old songs, news songs, but always in their distinctive style. 

Each a soloist, each a comedian* and each an in- 
strumentalist, the Lettermen make their performance one 
which is interesting to watch as well as bean 



Pied Piper of Poetry: 
Frost Charms SBC 

(The Sweet Briar News. Ekcember 13, 1961) 
Kay Dienst 

On Tuesday night, December 5th, Roben Frost deliv- 
ered himself to a receptive audience at Babcock. Doubt- 
lessly had Frost pulled out a pocket-sized fluie and walked 
around the aisles, a goodly portion of the audience would 
have mouse-like marched behind him — so taken was ev- 
eryone with the poet*s ways. 

Perhaps what made the audience so responsive, be- 
sides the established fact of his greatness, was his very warm 
and easy way of talking. He gave just enough of his indi- 
vidual personality to affect the collective personality of the 
audience, yet he never overstepped the natural boundary 
between the speaker and the spoken to. Because of his 
position he was highly vulnerable, yet Frost remained in 
modest command, charming us with his casual comments 
and seemingly spontaneous wit, amusing with the unex- 
pected, but always dignified. (It seems that Frost found the 
secret of communication just by being himself) 

He didn't preach to us or give us a critical inlerpreta- 
Uon of his poems; he simply read them and let them stand 
by themselves. Before he began to read, he talked for sev- 
eral minutes on poetry — ^what particular quality of poetry 
it was that caught him and made him "in on it/* For him, it 
was a remembrance by fascination, letting biLs cling to you, 
not memorizing them, but letting them charm you. Frost 
wr)iy said, "Now, Vm not advocatln' Poetry, but just let it 
stick in your head from the sheer goodness of it." 

One phrase which really has a nice ring to il is the idea 
of poetry as a sort of **straight crookedness." The distor- 
tion of a stick in water is like the distortions of poetry. 
Which is real, the solid stick or the skewed appearance? 
Poetry can have the verity of an ordered "crookedness," or 
an ordered assymetry. Like a good walking stick, it is 
crooked, but it has a good feel to it. 

Frost read and recited most of the time — some of the 
more memorable poems were "The Witch of Coos," a long 
poem about walking bones; "Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening'*; "Departmental," a humorously rhymed 
poem on the death ritual of ants; "Mending Walls"; and 
two very succinct little poems which got very favorable 
responses. 

Forgive O Lord my little jokes on thee 
and ril forgive thy great big one on Me, 

and this thoughtful one. 

We dance in a ring and suppose. 

But the secret sits in the middle and knows. 

Perhaps Mr Frost could have read more of his more 
serious poems, but the dry humor of many that he did read 
gave much insight into the character of the man. Certainly 
his selections did nothing to deter from the strong rapport 
between him and his listeners; Frost had won over his lis- 
teners almost from the moment he began. 
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Live On Campus 



Dave Matthews is Coining! 

fThe Sweet Briar News . Febniarv 14, 1994) 
Lesley Byers '94 
Staff Reporter 



Every weekend at least one Sweet 
Briar student can be overheard saying, "I 
wish that we had bigger bands or more to 
do here on the weekends/* Well, on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1994, in Pro thro Commons, a 
bigger band will be bringing their sound 
to Sweet Briar's campus, the Dave 
Matthews Band, 

The Dave Matthews Band began in 
1991 when Dave Matthews, then a bar- 
tender in a Charlottesville jazz venue, ap* 
proached musicians that he respected the 
most and they agreed to start the band. 

Dave Matthews, who is the vocalist 
for the group and plays lead guitar, is a 
self-taught musician who left his native 
South Africa as a child, returning there as 
a teen after living in the United States and 
England. He credits his family for instill- 
ing in him an interest in many different 
styles of music. He draws from Ihe folk 
traditions of many cultures around the 
world, finding themes and music in their 
complex rhythms. 

Carter Beauford plays the drums in the 
band and is a renowned musician who has 
appeared regularly on Black Entertain - 
ment Television's "BET on Jazz with 
Ramsey Lewis," 

"I was raised on jazz," says Beauford, 
"Except for Stefan's bass guitar, we're an 
acoustic band. That comes from the early 
days of jazz, and from the classical influ- 
ence too. TTiere are so many different el- 
ements in our music. You really can't put 
a label on it, and that's why I love tl so 
much," 

Stefan Lessard is an upright bass 
player who has played clubs since the age 
of 15 and who joined Dave Matthews' 
Band at the age of 16. Lessard is most 



definitely a unique talent. Even 
Matthews has said that '*He just had a 
feeling about him, his spirit, his sense of 
music, it's so much beyond his years," 

The saxophone and flute are played 
by LeRoy Moore, who has been playing 
with Carter Beauford for years in gigs 
and informal jazz jam sessions. For him 
Dave Matthews' Band remains a chal- 
lenge because there is room to explore, 
to respond to the expression of the other 
four players. 

Rounding out the band is Boyd 
Tinsley on the violin and vocals. Tinsley 
abandoned the reserve and precision of j 
classical violin for the spontaneity of 
contemporary musical performance. He 
started playing "popular'* music in 1985 
and found that it enabled both his body 
and soul to get into the music. He also 
feels that the band's diverse roots are 
definitely an asset. "We're very Ameri- 
can Jazz, fiddle-style, rock; it's alniosi a 
melting pot of American music." 

Dave Matthews Band has played all 
over the east coast and most recently they 
have opened for the Samples in two Oc- 
tober shows at Red Rocks, a Denver area 
amphitheater. Rumors about Dave 
Matthews Band opening for the Jeny 
Garcia Band this winter are flying among 
the band's cult-like followers. 



So get your free tickets in the dining 
hall for yourself and a guest, and come 
out for a night of music with a unique 
band that combines the influences of 
folk» jazz, rock, world beat, and reggae. 
You can pick up their CD, Remember 
Two Things, at local record stores. 
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Fashion Statements 



Sweet Briar Girls Prefer Simple Sport, Street Attire 

(The Sweet Briar News , June 6. 1935) 



Life at Sweei Briar is perhaps a little dilTerient 
from what ii is in other colleges, so a word to the wise 
aboul campus clothes might come in handy. Sweet 
Briar is in Virginia, but the months of December^ Janu- 
ary and February are almost as cold as ihey are in the 
north, so bring plenty of warn spons clothes. Skins 
and a variety of sweaters are the most popular apparel 
for daytime. For dinner, during tiie winter weeks, 
simple afternoon or street dresses are in order. It has 
been the custom for some time now to wear dinner 
dresses Friday nights. The refectory is usually in gala 
attire» and there are generally recitals or lectures in the 
chapel after dinner Almost every Saturday night there 
is a dance, so that again afternoon or dinner dresses 
come in handy. If you plan to be a belle at Virginia or 
W&L, better bring an evening dress along loo. Our 
own Midwinters aren*t until after Christmas vacation, 
so that a formal is not essential for campus until then. 

Spring comes early — several weeks before 
Spring vacation, and when school opens in the fall, it's 



To the Editor... 



I will make this short and sweet There are two things 
1 can understand; wearing riding pants to a class because 
you have to ride after it, or wearing riding pants to a class 
because you just rode. But one thing 1 cannot understand is 
wearing riding pants to the dining hall! Does one have no 
respect? 

Here's the scene: I've just gotten my ttay, sit down and 
what brushes past me but a SBC woman who has been on a 
horse for two hours, still dressed in her sweaty riding attire. 
This is about as appetizing as wearing a dripping bathing 
suit to dinner (which, by the way, is not allowed). 

1 can*t wait until the flies return to Prothro — riders 
vvill have them swarming to their legs! Riding is a wonder- 
J part of life at Sweet Br iar» but if it is possible, could you 
ease take the 10 minutes to change your pants. Those 
i lings can't be that comfortable! 



Respectfully submitted, 
Atnber Vellcnga '91 



very, very warm. Wash dresses, a flannel skirt and a sum- 
mery afternoon dress or two are Just about necessary, if you 
donU want to melt* Sun back dresses are all right, but abso* 
lutcly bare backs and "shorts" are dcfiinitely "out," except 
for tennis. We might add that the lake is quite the place 
during hot weather, so be sure to stick a bathing suit in the 
trunk. Oh. yes, and often in winter, when it snows in the 
north, it rains in Virginia, so a raincoat is truly appreciated. 
Speaking of coats, just about anything will do for sports wear. 
Seniors here often cling to fur coats they got their junior 
year in prep school, and polo coats frequently look like the 
vintage of *29. Of course, we do need a dressier coat for 
treks into Lynchburg, but for campus, anything goes. 

Sweet Briar is hilly, and many of the walks are brick- 
paved, so that high heels are a bit ridiculous for daytime use. 
Any kind of low-heeled sport shoes, with ankle socks, will 
do. At night, of course, we toss the socks and sport shoes 
under our beds, and don afternoon shoes. Most people like 
high heels, but four- inch ones will just trip us up on the bricks. 
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Image Is Everything 



Yale News Comments on SBC Girls 



(The Sweet Briar News , May 14, 1971) 



Editor *s note. The following is an excerpt from 
the Insiders' Guide to Colleg es, published by the 
staff of the Yale News , The authors kindly sent us 
this for ''approval " The book is among many such 
guides being published this year in an attempt to 
give unofficial descriptions to the nation *s colleges. 
We have reprinted this excerpt so that Sweet Briar 
girls will laiow how they are thought of in New 
Haven, 

One of our correspondents termed the girls 
from Sweet Briar ''daughters of Satan." Well, not 
quite. That is, unless you believe the affluent so- 
ciety is ipso facto devilish. 

Because Sweet Briar, of all the conservative 
finishing schools in the South* probably has the 
biggest reputation as being the most conservative 
and the most finishing. Indeed, after looking at its 
verdant campus and its well-formed student body, 
it is hard to 6e/icve ttiat it is not a high-class Gid 
Scout Camp. 

But as with practically every school in this 
book, reputations are misleading. For some, of 
course. Sweet Briar is nothing but a marriage trap, 
a glorified girls* prep school where the girls are 
taught to hunt for husbands (a talent that nearly 
every Sweet Bri^ girl picks up somewhere along 
the line). For others, it is nothing more than a na- 
ture camp, where one can spend time looking at 
the cows and riding horses. But for more than a 
few nowadays. Sweet Briar offers a tolerable edu- 
cation. Practically all the teaching is done by full 
professors, and most of the girls take their educa- 
tion with some measure of seriousness. And al- 
though the course selection is not exceptionally 
wide, it is hard to go wrong picking a major: En- 
glish, biology, and history of art are all well-taught, 
as are the modem language programs. 

As you might guess from the above, Sweet 
Briar concentrates almost totally on the liberal arts. 
In fact, it seems likely that the traditional course 
offerings of a finishing school— etiquette and pot- 
tery—have changed. Sweet Briar, for example^ 
sends a considerable number of its women on a 
junior year abroad. Some of them even study while 
they're in Europe. The concentration, of course, 
is on the arts — drama, music, painting — but at least 
the school isn't turning out the empty-headed 
sexpots that it was once renowned for. (This isn't 
necessarily to say that SB girls are not sexpots.) 



Academically, then, Sweet Briar is just begin- 
ning to catch up with the rest of the "effete Easiera 
Establishment.'* Socially, though, it has always 
held its own and it has been far from effete, Swert 
Briar girls find their way to Washington and Lec, 
U Va, the Washington D.C. area, and occasion^y 
the Ivy League. And more often than not, the iso* 
lated campus is frequented by hungry males in 
search of a socially acceptable dale. There may be 
even more visitors in the near future, as Sweet 
Briar, in a last blow to Victorian morality, hasiie- 
cided to open its dorms on weekends to the oppo- 
site sex. Still, very little dating is done on cam- 
pus — and that means that a car is a necessity for 
entertainment. Sweet Briar girls, of course* are 
more than affluent, so that's no problem, and if ii 
is, it*s always easy to hitchhike. 

In the past few years, a once-petty set of mle^ 
has been reduced to the bare essentials. All stu- 
dents now can take anlimited overnights, and the 
key system is now almost universal on campu> 
The honor system is still enforced in the academii 
sphere, but in the social sphere, a girl's activities 
are pretty much left up to herself. 

Politically, however. Sweet Briar has remained 
true to its tradition. There are no activists on cam- 
pus; indeed, if Sweet Briar had an SDS, it would 
probably campaign for Nelson Rockefeller The 
moratorium and national student strike were ob- 
served by a few, but somehow it's hard to work up 
a revolutionary fervor among former debutantes. 
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Image Is Everything 



Female Chauvinists Defend SBC Honor 

(The Sweet Briar News , May 14, 1971) 



The following is an open letter to the staff of 
■ he Yale News . 

We are infuriated by your book's section on Sweet 
Briar, but because this letter is being printed in the News 
js an editorial comment, we shall confine ourselves to 
:he refined language of "former debutantes.'* 

It's interesting that the average person sees a "Yale 
man" as a pompous fool wearing a three-piece suit, 
sporting an Ivy League haircut and perpetually sing- 
ing the Whiffenpoof Song. We do not print that sort of 
information, however, since we realize that that image 
must be somewhat outdated. Yale, unfortunately trail- 
ing behind Princeton's good idea by several years 
that's typical), has decided to print a book in which 
Sweet Briar is described in anachronistic, stereotypic 
Lerms. (As the daughter of a "Yale" myself, I would 
have hoped that a Yale student would have learned by 
10W that it is necessary to check facts before writing 
nooks. *ed.) It's tempting to call you a "male chau- 
vinist pig,'* because that is the image which you give 
:^f Yale, but since your letter asks for a comection in 
facts, that is what we shall deal with. 

Your first incorrect assumption is that SBC girls 
aj^ merely sexpots out to gel husbands. Actually in a 
posi-graduate survey of the class of 1 970, 5 8% of those 
reporting had jobs and 37 % were in post-graduate study. 
That leaves only 5% who were *'only married.'' This 
IS hardly a majority. We would point out that it is a bit 
difficult for a sexpot to fmd a husband among a herd 
of cows. Obviously, Sweet Briar girls are in school 
for reasons other than marriage. 

To your accusation that Sweet Briar is just now 
"catching up with the rest of the *effete Eastern Estab- 
lishment,' we wish to point out that Sweet Briar's Jun- 
ior Year in France was started in 1948. It is truly grati- 
fying to note that since 1949 Yale has produced the 
largest number of participants in the Sweet Briar pro- 
gram, more, in fact, than SBC itself Your enthusiasm 
is overwhelming. Sweet Briar is also unique in having 
a faculty-student mtio of 1 :9. That's an expensive ra- 
tio to maintain, and it could be that a good deal of that 
"affluence" goes into a superior liberal arts education. 

rhout Yale's excessive endowments, it is necessary 
fur Sweet Briar to gel some help from the students. 
However, of those same smdents* 35% hold a job at 
the college, and 20% get financial aid directly from 
the college. That's not exactly rolling in money. 

You mentioned too that there are no political ac- 
tivists on campus. There are some, but we challenge 
you to defend the assumption that there ought to be an 
SDS. As a point of information, the SDS disbanded 
some years ago. It would be a little outdated for us to 
have one at Sweet Briar, By the way, is Yale still dab- 



bling in that sort of thing? 

If you will examine your own campus you will find 
that, like every campus in the world, it represents many 
different interests. Like Sweet Briar, there are people 
active in the entire political spectrum. There are even 
people who aren't interested in politics at all and spend 
their time worrying about trivial things: the environ- 
ment, Civil Rights, or even the date for the weekend. 
And, horror of horrors, some even study! 

Polls have shown that Sweet Briar girls who trans- 
fer to other schools ordinarily get an average of one 
grade-point higher there than they did at SBC. In ad- 
dition to this, more learning is done per course here 
because there is not the problem of grad students lec- 
turing and grading papers, professors who are too busy 
writing magazine articles to see their students, or "mul- 
tiple-guess" computer-graded exams. Furthermore, if 
a Sweet Briar girl finds the published curriculum too 
limited, she can feel free to pursue her own course of 
studies under the supervision of the professor of her 
choice, or to participate in an exchange program with 
other schools, here or abroad. Also, kindly note our 
Uimester program, with the winter term open to those 
unusual courses it would be difficult to teach during 
the regular semester Sweet Briar, it appears, is in the 
forefront academically, not *'just catching up.*' 

Another irritating comment you made is that Sweet 
Briar is just a Girl Scout Camp. It is a bit difficult, we 
must point out, to be a Giri Scout and a "daughter of 
Satan/' It is kind of you to give us credit for such 
schizophrenia, but that is not the case. Sweet Briar 
does, indeed, have a beautiful campus, and if the boys 
at Yale need to criticize us for having cows, horses, 
and other lovely natural things, obviously there are 
some misplaced priorities. Sweet Briar has a beauti- 
ful, tranquil campus. Perhaps if you could live in as 
peaceful an environment you wouldn't be forced to 
write neurotic little books. We have heard that the air 
in New Haven is really delightful 

It is incredibly presumptuous to assume the right 
to pontificate to the rest of America's colleges. At least 
Princeton was admitting that they were looking "Where 
the Girls Are.'* You have set yourselves up as another 
Barron's! Since Yale is obviously laboring under a 
false assumption about Sweet Briar, however, we would 
like to extend an invitation to any of you who would 
like to find out what Sweet Briar is really like. You 
might find it enlightening. 

Anne, Susan, Ceci 
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Changes: The Vliir Ix^ars 



A Year At Sweet Briar 

(The Sweet Briar News . December 16, 1942} 
President Meia Glass 



The Coca-Cola Situation 

(The Sweet Briar News . Mav 13, 1942) 



The Inn's supply of Coca-Cola has been severely 
rationed. In an effort to satisfy our demands, panicuiarly 
during exams, the management has adopted a new ptan- 
Enough syrup for approximately four hundred and fifty 
cokes a day are availablet this being about one a day per 
person. Coca-Colas wiil not be sold in the morning, and 
only at night if the day's ration is not exhausted. Please 
put your empty cups in the u^sh cans provided for that 
purpose* A hefty wind will blow ihem all over campus if 
you don't. 

The Inn is doing its best under a war-time ration lo 
keep us satisfied. Let's show ourselves and the manage- 
ment that we can do our part too. Cooperate 1 



Acceleration has been accomplished by the accrediting of sum- 
mer work at approved institutions maintaining summer sessions. 
The Committee on Instruction has prepared a guide on course 
combinations fundamental to short-time special training after col- 
lege. Extra-curricular courses have been arranged in Stenogra- 
phy, Typewriting, Mechanical Drawing, and Laboratory Technique. 
Students have been ied to consider their individual assets for use- 
fulness to the nation at war, helped lo appraise the call of the long- 
time professions such as leaching, medicine, engineering, and of 
the short-time jobs. 

During the year Miss Glass completed her service as Chair* 
man of ^e Committee on Women in College and Defense and 
began her service on the Advisory Committee to the Personnel 
Bureau of the Navy. She has just been appointed a Trustee of the 
Red Cross. The Faculty has released for the armed services and 
for governmental work Dr. Wengen, Dr. Cameron, Mrs. LilL Mr- 
Finch, Miss Bannister, Miss Williams, Miss Sprague, Miss Marks, 
and Mr. Wickline. A few students have been married and, on the 
departure of their husbands, have relumed to college to continue 
their education. Sweet Briar's graduates are engaged in all the 
Jtinds of work that women arc doing at pnssent: industrial worfc. 
secretarial work, government work of many varieties, and ihe ser- 
vice, the Army and the Navy. 

The ability to carry on realistically as primarily students pre- 
paring themselves for greater usefulness, but, at the same lime, as 
citizens of a country at war is a national asset of stability. It is 
doubly precious when most young men have so little chance of 
being able to do both things. Sweet Briar needs, however, a word 
of warning, Sound health and sound nerves are also a national 
asset, and too much activity of too many varieties endangers bodi 
and runs the risk of superficiality also. A balanced program that 
can be creditably accomplished with priorities at college for aca- 
demic work (otherwise, why at college?), war-work, recieaticm, 
with rationing beginning on "the sweets** of daily life. As food 
rationing began on sugar, such a balanced program is a smdcnt*! 
contribution to the diversity of the needs of her country. 



Seniors Register for War Work 

fThe Sweet Briar News . March 10, 1943) 
Student Personnel Committee 

On Thursday Mr Ralph M. Turner of the U.S. Employment 
Office in Lynchburg, under the War Manpower Commission, came 
to Sweet Briar to register seniors. Mr. Turner brought four of his 
trained assistants with him who briefly intervewed each senior 
and helped to fill out the applications. 

Before the registration Mr. Turner explained the situation. 
The services of each senior are vitally needed. Women will be 
asked to move from non-critical to critical areas when the man 
and woman power of the community has been used up. The expe- 
rience, education, and aptitudes of everyone must be used to their 
best advantage— that is the purpose of the registration. 

Each senior was then given an application which will beclv^ 
sified occupationaliy and sent to her local Office of US. Em^^ 
mcnt Service. Upon arriving home she is to contact this oflfce 
and if she lives in a critical area a job may be waiting. The regis^ 
tration was in the nature of an experiment, as regisiraiion is usu- 
ally local. If this method is successful it will save time and make 
it possible for seniors lo find jobs waiting for them when ihey get 
home in June. Almost the entire senior class filled out applica- 
tions. 



The most striking feature of the last year at Sweet Briar is 
the appearance and multiplication of activities that directly stem 
from America's being at war and being one of the United Nations. 
This fact has permeated planning and actions- Next to this fact is 
the also striking degree to which a balanced condition of funda- 
mental education and emergency adjustments has been maintained. 
Discussion groups were already organized and active in studying 
world conditions, but their programs for the whole community 
were increased . The range of discussion has been on inlcmal poli- 
cies, anti -inflation, rationing, and price fixing, lend-lease; and 
Inter-American relationships— economic, political and cultural — 
the programs of the Misiones, the concert of Signer Balzo of Uru- 
guay on international questions— the Count zy Loewcnsiein's lec- 
nires and discussions— Vincent Sheean on the ^'Orient in ihe World 
Crisis," Jay Allen on the fumre of the world, the Count dc Heury 
on 'The Europe of Tomorrow," debates on India by the students, 
as well as the open meetings of the Post- War Problems Groups 
and the weekly discussions of current events. The Forum of Na- 
tional Needs and Resources in April is the half -way mark in these 
developments. Salvage campaigns, bond buying drives, bandage- 
making, knitting— a// continue regufariy. Funds are being raised 
throughout the year for four major causes. International Student 
Service, Red Cross, The Fighting French, and Greek Relief Work 
by the faculty and students in aid of the Rationing Board in the 
county seat is maintained weekly. 

And yet^ interest clubs continue to meet, often for a purpose 
connected with the war, but also related to their major purpose. 
There have been an exhibits in the Common Room by Femand 
Leger who spoke at the college, by Hilda Belcher who was also 
on campus, by Zoltan Sepeshy, by Dean Fausett, by Dorothy 
Gamine Scott, and a Picasso Exhibit illusu-ative of his many phases. 
The Coolidge Quanet and the National Symphony have played at 
Sweet Briar and Vladimir Havsky, cellist, Susana McCreath and 
Mabel Deegan, pianist and violinist, Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson on two pianos. 

Games and outings at the Cabin on Paul's Mountain and the 
usual picnic existence of Sweet Briar have gone on, and ihe stu- 
dents even played with the nation in the Vox Pop program. 

The course offerings have been enriched by courses in Nu- 
trition, Studies in the Present Crisis, an additional course in Sta- 
ustics, and new junior and senior work in physical education. 
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Changes: The Campus 



SBC Names Fine Arts Center For Mary Reynolds Babcock 

<The Sweet Briar News. November 2. 1960) 



On Saturday, the name of Sweet Briar's new building 
MS announced: The Mary Reynolds Babcock Fine Arts 

Before the Cornerstone ceremony took place, there was 
ime impromptu singing by members of the senior class, 
oliowedby a planned rendition by underclassmen of "When 
:\cy lay ijiat Comerstonc** to the tune "When the Saints Go 
Marching In." 

Several facuky, students, staff, aiumnac and friends of 
w'cct Briar made a rather informal gathering in front of the 
reps of the new Auditorium part of the Fine Arts Center 
Ihe Invocation by the Rev, Alexander Robertson of St. Paul's 
humh in Lynchburg was followed by opening remarks by 
Presidenl Pan n ell. She told us of the generous donation of 
the bmlding and some of the Babcock family history. The 
• ue Mrs, Babcock was the mother of two graduates of Sweet 
ifiar who were interested in art; both girls were fine stu- 
ionis. Later on in the program, transcripts of their grades 
vvere placed in the cornerstone box. This seemed to amuse 
Mr. Babcock- 

Mr Charles Babcock made a short well-chosen response 
10 Mrs. Panneirs remarks. 

Comments acknowledging or explaining the value of 
ihfi Mary Reynolds Babcock Fine Arts Center were made 
■ y Dtm Pearl and representatives of the arts departments. 



Paint and Patches Busy in Babcock 

The Sweei Briar News . October 18.1961) 



Mr. Dave, Mr. Oliver, Mr Lowry and Mr. Gilpin spoke on 
interesting, varied and appropriate aspects of the new build- 
ing. 

Mrs. Gilchrist, Chairman of the Campus Committee on 
the Auditorium-Fine Arts Center, spoke and then showed 
some of the articles which were placed in the cornerstone 
box. Several publications concerned with the new building 
and programs of concerts and plays were placed in the box 
along with Nixon and Kennedy buttons, P & P. mascara, a 
cartoon by Gwen Speel *60 and a piece of Mrs. Gilchrist's 
red velvet fund-raising dress. She announced that she was 
planning to wear the remainder of the dress at appropriate 
times in the future. 

The cornerstone box was placed in the cornerstone and 
mortar was put on by Mrs, Pannell, Miss Pearl for the Fac- 
ulty, Mrs. W Lyons Brown for the Board of Overseers, Mrs. 
Gilchrist for the Alumnae, Margaret Storey for the students, 
Mr. Babcock put mortar on. Mr Storey and Mr Parker rep- 
resented the parents. 

Public recognition of Mr Detmold's superb work as 
Director of Development was one of the highlights of the 
ceremony. Choruses started by the students of **Hajl-o, Hail- 
o" resounded from the new brick walls signifying that many 
think our retiring Mr Detraoid is almost irreplaceable. 



With New Facilities for First Play 



Classes in Babcock may have been disturbed by mys- 
lerious noises issuing from the vicinity of the theatre re- 
cent ly. Classical Civilization lectures have been interspersed 
with loud hammering and occasional squeals of pain. Stu- 
lenls near the control room have been startled by cries of 
^Jo. lhal's the second beam; kill that and bring 39 to 9" or 
by an enthusiastic male chorus of "gaudeamus igitur;' And 
the girl next door probably came racing into the Refectory 
r supper with a rare skin disease, which was magically 
[ransfcrmed, upon close inspection, into blotches of pink 
and yellow paint. The astute observer, having sifted and 
weighed all the evidence, will correctly conclude that Paint 
and PaLchcs is giving a play. 

This play isn't just any play. Of course, it is extra spe- 
cial because it was written by a member of Paint and Patches. 
hnd it is the first play to be presented in Babcock Audito- 
rium, die theatre which is the realization of the dreams of 
years and years of P and P members, as well as the efforts of 
the whole Sweet Briar community and its many good friends. 
Crew and cast alike are aware of a new responsibility — 
doing justice to the superb new theatre, 

liie theatre is a challenge. It presents exciting new 
possibilities — and mtich added work. Before preparations 
for the fall play could begin, the crews had to get the theatre 
1010 working condition. Constructing the set for Qctober 
Festival entailed not just setting up existing flats, but start- 
ing from scratch and making the flats. Lighting instruments 
couldn't just be plugged in and turned on. Lamps (bulbs to 
ihc uninitiated) had to be placed in the instruments, and all 



155 outlets had to be labeled. Each crew head has been 
learning new procedures and familiarizing herself with new 
equipment and working conditions, such as the dizzy heights 
of the catwalks and gridiron. 

But all the extra work difficulties are well worthwhile. 
The large set — a living room, a garden, and the adjoining 
street — would never have fit on Fletcher stage. And the 
entire set has been erected in the scene shop, freeing the 
auditorium for other use until the week of the performance. 
After the fmishing touches have been added by Mrs. George 
King of Lynchburg, the new set designer, it will be dis- 
mantled and set up once more on the stage. The lighting 
and sound effects of Qciober Festival are so exciting. Torch- 
light and stars will be projected on the huge plaster cyclo- 
rama at the back of iJie stage, and German university songs, 
lovely violin solos, and screaming mobs will all be heard in 
stereophonic sound. 

Mrs, King, Mary Hannah, technical director and all the 
crew members offer their apologies for the racket in 
Babcock. They also offer a truly beautiful production of 
October Festival by Mr Wallace Dace (author director and 
star; sec last week's News for details) on Saturday, October 
28, Parents' Day. Bring your parents; tickets for everyone 
are free for this play. Pick up your tickets before and after 
lunch in Gray next week. Those who can't attend the per- 
formance on Saturday are invited to an open dress rehearsal 
on Friday night. 



Changes: The Campus 



Osinga Children's Measles Effect "One-Man Crusade" 
For Yogurt Production at Sweet Briar College Dairy 



f The Sweet Briar News . May I, 1963) 
Brad Hmner 

"Sweet Briar College, noted for its educaiion of young 
misses, may have in ihc past had a rosier that included many 
of the famous names of Virginia, bni certainly, in its his- 
tory, it has never been considered a source for any of the 
state's famous foods. Now, it is." 

This is the opening paragraph of an article found in the 
April 23 issue of the Lynchburg News. Written by Mrs. 
EJizabeth Boy kin, mother of Mary Deas Boy kin of Sweet 
Briar, the article is an account of the booming Sweet Briar 
Dairy yogurt indusUy. 

What accounts for the tremendous popularity of this 
yogurt? It is different. We are extremely fortunate, for our 
yogurt is prepared in the truly European way and is pre- 
sented to us each morning as fresh as can be. This yogurt is 
the only produced in the state of Virginia, and the man re- 
sponsible for its success is our own dairy manager, Jan Y. 
Osinga. 

Mr. Osinga, originally from Holland, took his wife and 
three childi^n there to visit two years ago. Luckily (not to 
seem sadistic!), his children came down with the German 
measles and were unable to eat anything but yogurt. It was 
then that Mr. Osinga became interested in this product and 



decided to take a ten-day course in yogurt-making. 

His skill has been u-ansplanted from Holland to Sweet 
Briar. It is in an insulated refrigerator, ccjutpped with ther- 
mostat and heater, that this precious culture is cultivated. 

Mrs Boy kin slates: "Recently this yogurt has been 
stocked in three supermarkets in Lynchburg. Spelled *yo- 
ghuri/ in the European manner, it costs slightly more than 
milk, is packaged in colored cartons depicting a Dutch land- 
scape, and the attached folder which includes a description 
of yogurt's medicinal and dietary value and suggested reci- 
pes, sports a cover designed and drawn by a Sweet Briar 
girl, who became an ardent yogun fan after her first taste," 

Mr Osinga*s "'one- man crusade" has paid off well: 
there have been many converts to the ranks of yogurt lov- 
ers. Mass-production has spoiled that taste of many for 
yogurt^ but Mr. Osinga 's is catching on fast among those 
people who have, in the past, declared: "I iaathe yogurt." 
Ttie explanation lies in the loving care given in the prepa- 
ration of this product of "the old country," 



Osinga 's Dutch Yoghurt Succeeds at Sweet Briar 



(The Sweet Briar News . October 16, 1980J 
Liz Benn 

The manager of the Sweet Briar dairy, Mr Jan Osinga. 
has been making his yogurt for Sweet Briar students since 
196L He produces it himself and does not intend to reveal 
the secret process of the Dutch yogurt for any commercial 
reasons. 

His idea to produce it evolved after he spent three weeks 
studying the processes in Holland, where yogurt is a very 
popular dairy product. "I noticed that everyone was eating 
yogurt there, including my kids, and I felt the Sweet Briar 
students would too!" He experimented with a culture 
brought ftom Holiand and with the milk at the Sweet Briar 
dairy. took the first sample to the *Date House/ which is 
now the Hostel, and the three out of the ten who liked it 
were of European background." 

The cultures that he used for the yogurt were from a 
large dairy lab in Holland. "It's fast-moving once you have 
got the taste across, so why wouldnH it work at Sweet Briar?'' 
Then he went to the farm committee so that they could ap- 
prove the purchase of necessary equipment, which to- 
talled only forty-five dollars. 

At one point Mr. Osinga did turn commercial. 'T was 



still a herdsman at the dairy, so I started selling four quarts 
of yogurt in clear bottles on my days off." He then pro- 
ceeded to make a commercial bottle and sold the yogurt in 
twenty-five stores in the Lynchburg area- *it spread like 
wildfire — but there was no transponatton and no refrig- 
eration as I only had a trailer and some insulated boxes " 
When Mr. Osinga was promoted to farm manager, he stopped 
making his yogun commercially, and hoped that someday 
his children would pick it up. 

His dream has come true, as yogurt-making has recently 
become his daughter's business at the dairy, Mr Osinga's 
daughter, leke, who graduated from Sweet Briar two yeais 
ago, has started making yogurt commercially, but he will 
continue to make it himself just for the students. 

When asked how successful leke has been, Mr Osinga 
replied, **Very few would have made it — but she did. She 
had to sacrifice a lot." He concluded, ''The people say to 
my daughter that they want her dad's yogurt," Bui ihey 
don't realize thai the yogurt is all made in the same vai! ' 
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Changes: The Campus 



Dairy to Be Auctioned in October 



The Sweet Briar Ngws . September 15» 1994) 
Sicole File *95 
Kutstant Editor 

On October 7-8. 1994, Sweet Briar College will hold 
m on-site auction of the dairy *s 450 Hoi stein cows» ma- 
-hinery» equipnient and Virginia Milk Base (the stale aUol- 
'\m that determines how much Grade A milk a dairy is 
illowed to produce). The decision came after a year-long 
ludy regarding the Sweet Briar Dairy's impact on the envi- 
.mment and its ability to comply with the new EPAreguIa- 
ions. Because the dairy is located in a small valley above a 
If earn, a danger exists of run*off from the dairy tainting the 
valer New environmental directives dictate that dairies, 
wKich frequently choose such locations because of the easy 
;iccess to water, ensure that run-off does not occur. For the 
weet Briar dairy to comply with these new laws, it would 
nave to either be renovated or relocated to another pan of 
the campus, away from the stream. 

Last April, the Board of Directors voted to close the 
arm "because of the prohibitive cost of compliance," ac- 
rding to a Public Relations press release. Kenny Ponton, 
.veet Briar's farm foreman, will stay on to head the farm, 
. Iiich will still grow and sell feed crops such as hay, alfalfa 
and com. The other six dairy employees will no longer be 



needed. 

The College is considering several options concerning 
the use of the land- One alternative is to lease the land to as 
many as four beef cattlemen. Last spring the Board had 
considered using the land to raise its own beef cattle, but 
ultimately decided that 'this would not be the best use for 
the farm at the time," 

Proceeds of the auction, estimated at several hundred 
thousand dollars, will be used to create the Dairy Student 
Loan Fund, for students who receive financial aid. "The 
endowed loan fund will mean that the dairy, which has con- 
tributed to the support of Sweet Briar*s educational mission 
over many decades, will contribute in perpetuity to the Col- 
lege in a very meaningful way," said President Hill in an- 
nouncing the auction. 

The sale will be conducted by Ownby Auction and Re- 
alty, Inc. of Richmond, a top-rated firm that deals only in 
farm dispersals. The auction will be held in October be- 
cause, traditionally, that is the time of year when cows bring 
the highest price. 



Dairy: A Great Loss to the Community 

iThe Sweet Briar News . October 1 3. 1994) 



Deal Editor: 

For almost 40 years I had the privilege to serve the S weet 
Briar Dairy, to take care of the Black and White, as people 
like to call it. It increased in number after we sold the beef 
herd in 1957, and after modernizing facilities in 1965, it 
was a top-ranking herd in Central Virginia. 

The herd was offspring from a breed of Holstein Frie- 
sian cows, shipped to this country from Holland and Ger- 
many in the early 1600s to provide milk for this new nation. 
Later* 1 came too. Both of us were hard-working, stubborn, 
productive and trying hard to feed mankind, 

I raised over 2,500 of the dairy *s calves, talked to them 
and they hollered back at me when passing by. They were a 
symbol to the Sweet Briar community. The dairy supplied 
over 3,000.(300 pounds of milk to the Lynchburg area annu- 
ally, to the Air Force and Navy in Newport News and some 
of the milk was made into butter with the Land-O-Lakes 
label 

It supplied the Sweet Briar girls whole and low -fat milk, 
cream, and yoghurt. Many students think of cow iipping at 
night and playboys called the students "Dairy Maids" be- 
cause they loved the milk* 

The milk was processed right at home and sold to the 
dining halls at a very competitive price, fresh from the cow. 
The dairy's yoghurt became known as Sweet Briar Yoghurt 
nationwide — just ask the alumnae at their spring meetings, 
who took lots of it home. 

The dairy provided scholarships to a needy student. 
Many students worked there on Saturday mornings to pre- 
pare themselves to become veterinarians. It entertained 4- 
500 school children from the city each year, showing them 



that milk does not come out of the bottle or store. 

It was an eye-opener to pre-schoolers. Head Start pro- 
grams» judging teams for Future Farmers of America. I 
served its milk on Amherst County Day for more than 25 
years — all they could drink. Really, the dairy has nothing 
to be ashamed oL It has financially supported the college 
for the past 30 years, building a reserve fund during the fat 
years when plenty of rain kept the pastures green and bor- 
rowed from it during lean years when it was dry and milk 
prices were down. Biology classes learned a great deal about 
the dairy 's way of life. 

And now they say it is polluting the streams. Did you 
know that 90 percent of all creatures, great and small, do 
the same thing, but they are called "wildlife"? But the cows, 
as producers of nature's "most perfect food,** are called "'do- 
mestic." Perhaps more costly to check pollution. 

It must have been a hard decision to sell the dairy for 
this reason by those who feel they own it; or was it? 

Jan Y. Osinga 

The Dairy *s "Retired Boss" 
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Changes: The Campus 



New Dining Hall Discussed 

(Thg Swgct Bnar Ngws, February 12, 198 i) 
Cynthia Volk 



At this month's college council meeting Director of Food 
Services David Eames elamrated on the plans for the new Mela 
Glass dining room which will be open in the falL He explained 
that it would be a "departure from the refectory." 

The new area will be more spread out. Currently the refec- 
tory seats 335 people. The new facility will be able to hold 450. 
For meals that are not well attended ^nch as weekend breakfasts 
there are folding walls which will decrease the size of the room» 
or the old, smaller, Meta Glass dining room may be used. 

The interior will be modem. Tlie floor» for the most pan. 
will be carpeted. There will be a space which is approximately 
the size of our piesent refectory, where the floor will be of par- 
qu^» which may be us^ for dances. The side walls will be of 
glass, allowing for a view of the mountains white dining. 

Eames described the service area as a ^^modified circuit-'* 
It may be approach^ from all sides, thus alleviating long waits 
and long lines. Eames then drew a sketch of the new service 
area, which will contain two U-shapes, 

Passing through these loops the student may choose from 
either hot or cold entrees. On the sides are the beverage sections, 
which will include sodas as well as what is offered presently. In 
the center will stand the dessert section, which will also offer fresh 
fruit when available. When leaving the service area there will be 
two large salad bars which promise to give greater variety of items, 
having a larger space than now available,.. 

Ml Eames stated that at least 90*^ of equipment going into 
the kitchen will be new. They have also purchased washme ma- 
chines so that tablecloths will once again be present in our dining 
haU. 

Throughout the meeting Mr, Eames was often questioned by 
students in regard to the current food service. There were re- 
quests for cenain foods, such as grapefruit in the morning- Com- 
plaints were voiced relating to cold or uncooked food, unpopular 
meals, and the problem of food running out before the end of meal 
time. 

To these queries Mr Eames could only apologize and prom- 
ise to avoid problems in the future. The opening of the new din* 
ing room presents an ideal opportunity to experiment and work 
out an even more effective ana satisfactory kitchen system. 

Refectory Dedicated Friday 

fThe Sweet Briar News . October 3, 1985) 
Stephanie Pesakoff 

Friday, October 4, the new Anne Gary Fannell Center 
will be formally dedicated. The newly refurbished art cen- 
ter, formerly the Refectory, is named for Sweet Briar's fifth 
president, who died in 1984. 

Present at the dedication ceremonies will be President 
Nenah E. Fry, President Emeritus and Mrs. Harold B. 
Whiteman, Jr, the Boards of Directors and Overseers, and 
various members of the Pannell family. 

Additional honored guests include members of the Box- 
wood Circle, the Elijah Fletcher Associates, and the 
President's Circle. These clubs honor alumnae, parents and 
friends who have donated from $1,000 to $5,000 or more 
for the Refectory renovation, Martha Fuller, Assistant Di- 
rector of Development, commented that **over 700 of these 
members joined during the Generations Campaign.** Ap- 
proximately 250 of the members will attend the dedication 
ceremonies. 

There will be a special reception at Sweet Briar House 
followed by a recognition dinner to honor these guests and 



Dining Hall Etiquette 

(The Sweet Briar Nevy g. November 5, 1981) 
El Warner 



After spending almost two months here, it has be- 
come apparent that there are certain rules of etiquette 
that most students follow in the dintng hall. If you don't 
know them already, I have outlined a step-by-step guide 
to eating at Sweet Briar, 

1 ) Search for a dry tray, then proceed to fill up two glasses 
of whatever you're drinking. 

2) Choose the shonesi line. The ladies on the right tend 
to be more generous. Watch as the food is put on your 
plate... it is never enough. When you ask for more, one 
of two things will happen: 

a. If, for example, you ask for broccoli, the lady 
will give you one more spear. Say, "May I puh-lecsc 
have morel" 

b. She may pile your plate full of broccoli. Click 
your tongue and proceed to the salad bar. 

3) The salad bar is different in that there is no etiquette. 
Grab for what you want, and if there is cheese make suit 
you are prepared to fight, 

4) Take your time selecting a dressing. BYOB is strongly 
recommended. Proceed to a table. 

5) Take your grain cup out of your boat-and'totc and put 
the beverages from the two glasses into it. 

6) Eat your food in ten minutes or less. Take up your 
iray and gel a cup of coffee. Smoke for 20 minutes, say 
**hi" to everyone, and leave for the Bistro. 



their contributions. 

The Pannell Center houses classrooms, faculty offices, 
the Shallenberger Library, an archaeological laboratoi^, and 
a gallery. Remodelling the building to accommodate the 
above-mentioned needs was at the forefront of Sweet Briar's 
five-year, $12. 1 million Generations Campaign, which was 
completed June 30, 1985, The actual cost of the Pannell 
Center project was $1 ,868,000. 

The former Refectory, one of Sweet Briar *s original 
buildings, was designed in the early 1900s by Ralph Adams 
Cram and Associates. In converting and remodelling the 
interior of the building, architect Frederic H. Cox, Jn sought 
to maintain its essential Georgian Revival style, while pro* 
viding for more practical uses. 

The dedication ceremonies should prove to be an inter- 
esting and exciting event. All members of the Sweet Briar 
community are inviied and encouraged to attend at 3 p.ni, 
Friday in the quad, weather permitting. 
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The Media 



WSBC Is Alive! 

mgSwg^^BnarNgw^.AfiiH n. 1975) 

Holly Mamseti 

Amid the cramming for comps and mid-terms, one may 
kve forgoUcn about the radio station. But WSBC is alive 
on campus and ready to operate I With the help of enthusi- 
astic students, the radio station can provide an entertaining 
and useful service ai Sweet Briar. 

Operating on IQO miUiwatls, WSBC requires no FCC 
license. Programming, announcing, and censoring will be 
done solely by students, the great thing being that no expe- 
rience is necessary. WSBC will serve primarily as a means 
of inlercampus communication and entertainment, but has 
the possibilities of opening new frontiers in courses in broad- 
casting and communications. 

Tentative plans say that WSBC will operate out of the 
basement of Dew, but a definite broadcasting time has not 
been set. This is a new project, one in which all students 
can become involved* The student body has an excellent 
opportunity, in WSBC, to be heard and to contribute to cam- 
pus life. Thanks to enthusiastic students, we now have equip- 
ment, U-ansmitters, and small funds; all WSBC needs is stu- 
dent support to make it a working thing. 



WUDZ Diversifies Schedule 
Clubs Given Air Time 

{The Sweet Briar News . October 30. 1980) 
Katherine Beck 

This year Sweet Briar's radio station has '*taken off.'' 
You can turn your dial to 9L5 FM and "escape to the woods " 

Unlike last year, WUDZ has a more diversified sched- 
ule. Instead of constant light rock» there are special hours 
for different types of music. Jazz, blue grass, country and 
rock all have particular time slots on the air 

Of particular interest is the new classical hour which 
can be heard from 7 to 8 p.m. Monday through Thursday. 
The station has also extended the Spanish club*s "La hora 
de espanol/* to its listeners on Sunday nights from 8 to 9. 

Officials of the station are cxu-cmely pleased with the 
iovolvcment this year. Clubs such as the Spanish Club and 
Paint Patches are taking advantage of station usage. Paint 
'n* Patches will be reading plays on the air at different inter- 
vals during the year. There is also an increase in individual 
involvement. For example, there are approximately 42 DJs 
this year. 

The FCC has just guaranteed the station permission to 
raise from 10 watts to 100 watts, which enables the show to 
be aired at a twelve-mile radius, whereas before there was 
only a five-mile radius. 

Anyone interested in becoming a pan of WUDZ should 
contact Kathy Graham, Susan Pinkard, Nancy Daugherty, 
Stephany Snead, or Kathleen Freeman. Also, if you would 
like to meet those involved with the station, WUDZ is spon- 
soring a Halloween Costume Happy Hour on Friday, Octo- 
ber31. 



WUDZ 91.5 FM on the air 

(The SvygCt Briar News. February 24, 1997) 
Shannon C Weisenherger '99 
Staff Reporter 

Those who are getting tired of listening to the same old 
Lynchburg music can finally tune into WUDZ 91.5, Sweet 
Briar's radio station. 

The station has been on campus for several years, since 
1980. and has continually managed to hold its own thanks 
to efforts from former student, Liz Dunck, and recent at- 
tempts from Marquita Belzer '98. 

Despite the collegers small size, the station was recently 
able to raise enough interest and funds to change from their 
AM standing and move into the FM arena. 

The station is now 10 watts, reaching about a six mile 
radms to the Food Lion in Amherst. WUDZ hopes that by 
the end of this school year they will move up to 100 watts 
and expand their airspace to surrounding areas such as 
Lynchburg and BedfonJ. If this change should occur, the 
station will become stronger in not only size but in volume 
as welL 

The radio station is student-run and advised by John 
Jaffe, Also offering help is Anne Richards, Director of Media 
and Volunteer Services Coordinator, who was instrumental 
in the fight to change from AM to FM. Richards went to 
Washington directly and spoke with the FCCA. 

After many conversations and changes in operation, the 
station must now keep technological logs, and the change- 
over is complete. 

Sweet Briar has entered the "big leagues," according to 
Richards. The FCCA has made it clear that WUDZ must be 
on the air at least 36 hours a week; otherwise, the Associa- 
tion has the option of shutting the station down. 

WUDZ hours are from 6 p.m. through midnight on 
Sunday through Thursday and noon to 6 p,m, on Saturdays. 
The manager of the station is Belzer, and the presiding of- 
ficers of the club are juniors Andrea Sheetz, Cady Thomas, 
and Sarah Nolton. 

There arc twenty- five radio DJs — both SBC students 
and teenage children of faculty — who spin records and run 
two-hour shows* 

There is a wide variety of music played on the air, rang- 
ing from Ganh Brooks to Phish, The shows vary; one can 
never tell what's going to be said or played when Sweet 
Briar attacks the airwaves. 

If anyone is interested in becoming a DJ, contact the 
station through email at WUDZ@sbc.edu or by calling an 
officer. 
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Technology 



Enter: The Computer Age at SBC 

{The Swget Briar News . November 7. 1985) 
Call it' Johnson 
Senior Staff Writer 



Technology is on the move at Sweet Briar, and as one 
of the few colleges in ihe nation which has access to a 
wide range of computers available for public use within 
the college, the computer age at Sweet Briar is on the 
rise in comparison to other colleges and universities 
across the country. 

Since December, 1981, when Sweet Briar bought the 
main DEC- 2060 terminal which is responsible for all 
academic and administrative computing in the college, 
computers have been on a steadily advancing climb, 
according to Robert Chase, Director of Academic Com- 
puting and also Professor of Mathematical Sciences. 



'*Thc terminal was originally owned by a consortium 
of Sweet Briar and Randolph-Macon Woman's Col- 
lege, Sweet Boar bought out the other partners in 1 98 1 , 
and then brought the machine here in December 198 1 
Chase said. 

In a recent story in Time Magazine covering the topic 
of computers and colleges. Sweet Briar was named 
among Camegie-Mcllon, Colby, Dartmouth, Drew, 
Franklin and MarshalK Lehigh, and LeToumeau. 

"We're one of few schools pushing the Macintosh as 
an entry type computer. The Harvard Business School 
and Drexel require every freshman to buy computers 
of their own. We are one of the few colleges that be- 
lieves the Macintosh is a good beginning computer,'' 
Chase said. 

Chase said the response by faculty and administration 
has been favorable toward the recent upsurge of 
Macintoshes. He also said faculty have taken advan- 
tage of the big screen Macintosh located in 202 library, 
where they can show students the facility of writing 
papers on a computer. 

"The reason we suggest the Macintosh, particularly for 
writing, is it is plain flat easy to use, whereas it is some- 
what more difficult to use the IBM/' Chase commented. 

At least 24 Macintoshes are available for public use 
within the college, and eleven of these were purchased 
by the college this summer, through special approval 
by the board. The rest of the Macintoshes have been 
purchased through grants, a financial supplier of most 
of the computers in the college. 

"What the board wants us to do is get funding from 
outside foundations before they will consider funding. 
It is easier to get a private group to pay, and the board 
tries to reserve college funds for things you normally 
cannot gel the money for," Chase explained. 



According to Chase, Sweet Briar received a $25,000 
grant from IBM in 1982 to be used for faculty devel- 
opment and equipment, in 1 983 the college received a 
grant from the Pew Memorial Trust; the purpose of 
this grant was to integrate computer usage into the lib- 
eral arts. In return for the grants. Sweet Briar must 
submit periodic progress reports to the foundation. 

In addition to the Macintoshes, there are Apple lis lo- 
cated in the chemistry and physics labs and the librar) ; 
two IBM-PCs located in Guion; and 15 Radio Shack 
TRS-80S in Guion. 

''We are hoping to replace them [the TRS-BOs] in t 
next couple of years. We have just sent off a lar_ 
equipment grant proposal to IBM, and if it comes 
through it will hopefully give us an IBM-PC micro 
computer laboratory in Benedict," commented Cha 
He said the IB Ms are particularly helpful for accou 
ing, and the location of the IBM laboratory should 
helpful for students of the social sciences. He alsu 
said the college has asked for enough money in the 
grant to replace the TRS-80s in Guion. 

'*I think we'll see more growth, and I expect we'll see 
IBM making a bigger presence in this college. TTic 
[Macintosh] computers we continue to get on camj 
will be for the students' purchase," Chase said. An 
IBM computer fair is scheduled November 21 in the 
Wailes Center, and it will be conducted in the sanw 
manner as the Maciniosh Fair held in September. 

"We are doing some thinking about making compuk 3 
available for appropriate places in some of the dorm 
but not for at least a couple of years," Chase said. 

Sweet Briar is technologically ahead of other Virginia 
women's colleges. Mary Baldwin has not yet initiated 
any kind of major computer program; Randolph-Ma- 
con Woman's College has very little to do with micro- 
computers, although they have just signed a grant to 
sell AT&T computers; and Hoi tins received a grant 
three years ago from IBM, but their program is not us 
far along as Sweet Briar *s, according to Chase. 

Macintoshes are available for purchase in the book^ 
store, and Chase said the composite equipment co^ts 
approximately $2,200. He said the computers have 
gone through two price reductions since July of this 
year, and prices are expected to go down more within 
several years. 
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Sweet Briar ranks as one of nation's "Most Wired'' colleges 

SBC tops list of women's colleges and small liberal arts schools 




sbcnews.5bc,edu/9804/9W4wir€dMml 



SWEET BRIAR, VA — Sweei Briar College is in 
thick of the information revolution, holding its own 
ih such science and technology giants as MIX CalTech, 
I Virginia Tech. 

In its May 1998 issue, Yahoo Internet Life maga- 
le ranked the Virginia women's college 21st on its hst of 
inerica's 100 Most Wired Colleges'* and third among 
category of **small liberal arts colleges/' Sweet Briar 
^ also the highest-ranking women's college on the list. 

The survey lakes into account all aspects of a wired 
ipus - network infrastructure, social life, use of e-mail 
J the world wide web, administrative services - but fo- 
primarily on the academic benefits of using the 
;met. The growing use of online course material and 
ine work and discussion is changing the way students 



All Sweet Briar students receive a default e-mail 
account upon arrival and have unrestricted access to create 
web pages. Internet and computer training is available to 
all students and faculty. Campus computer labs provide 24- 
hour access to PC and Macintosh machines, printers and 
special peripherals. Every residence hall room, classroom^ 
and office are wired to the campus computer network. 

This marks the second year that the internet-ori- 
ented monthly has ranked colleges and uni versities. The first 
edition of the rankings was marred by controversy, when 
Yahoo failed to include eligible colleges which were never 
surveyed. 

Dartmouth College was the top ranked college 
overall and Emerson College was the highest-ranking lib- 
eral ans college. Other Virginia colleges which placed on 
the survey are Virginia Tech (15ih) and the Uiiiversiiy of 
Virginia (1 6th). 
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Keeping Fit 



Why College Sports 

fThe Sweet Briar News. March 21, 1935) 



The question of panicipatiott in sports in college is a 
much discussed one. Do college sports coniribute good, 
bad or indifferent effects? Should sports be required in col- 
lege? 

In answer to the first question lei it be said thai the point 
of college shons is to provide an element that will lead to a 
welt-rounded life. It is generally conceded that the best and 
healthiest life is that which includes physical as well as 
mental exercise. College is not supposed to be a place where 
one only fills one's brains with facts culled from books and 
classroom notes. College is supposed to teach the mature 
individual how to make the most of his opponunities and 
abilities and how to live for the best kind of life when he 
has finished his formal education. For this reason educa- 
tors have declared ihal the extra-curricular college activi- 
ties have almost as important a place in education as scho- 
lastic achievement. Furthermore, the contribution of sports 
in this matter is no small thing, 

A healthy mind is not often found in an unhealthy body» 
and a healthy body is rarely achieved without care. Most 

A Word to the Athlete 

fThe Sweet Briar News . September \U 1980) 
£ Bibb 

The school year begins. The fall will bring back some 
of last year's familiar heroes and a crop of new faces will 
enter the athletic arena along with them. 

Eager and willing to accept the challenge and pay the 
price demanded of all athletes they will put forth the 1 10% 
effort required to surpass records and reach personal goals. 

Our athletes will compete against their own human hmi- 
taiions as well as traditional opponents wearing a different 
colored jersey. 

The thrill of participation, the joy of triumph, and the 
glamour of success will keep our team members striving. 

Certainly Sweet Briar does not attract the cal iber of ath- 
lete as the schools who offer athletic scholarships. How- 
ever, the college does boast of several major small college 
titles. 

Different from the scholarship schools, at Sweet Briar 
the enormous amount of energy and time expended in ath- 
letics is only a part of the total school effort. 

The rewarding experience of participating on a team at 
Sweet Briar introduces one to new places, new friends^ and 
gives one a special sense of school pride. 

Sweet Briar has nine varsity teams including basket- 
ball, field hockey, golf, lacrosse, riding, swimming, tennis, 
and a new addition, volleyball. These sports are also of- 
fered at other levels for the less serious competitor 

In addition, for the non-competitor there are other sport 
activities such as gymnastics, flag football racquctball, plat- 
form tennis, running, squash, conditioning and fitness. 



important in this respect is physical exercise. College spons 
offer as a rule a pleasant means of exercise. Riding, tennis, 
dancing, hockey, basketball provide exercise in a form that 
is free from drudgery. Moreover, there is a certain exhilan- 
tion of spirits that comes with participation in sports — a feel- 
ing of well-being that leads to actual well-being. 

It is notable that health and youth go hand in hand. 
Without health, youth loses most of its charm — its vitality 
and beauty. All the cosmetics in the world cannot make a 
face beautiful if there is a skin beneath that is pallid and 
dull and an eye that lacks luster Gowns from Paris cannot 
make a figure beautiful unless the rudiments of postun^ and 
carriage are known and unless the hollows and curves arc 
in the proper places. The results of strenuous dieting are 
not half so successful as the enduring habil of moderate ex- 
ercise. 

Whether sports should be required in college or not can 
only be answered by the statement that physical exercist* is 
as necessary as mental exercise for the deveiopment of a 
personality interesting in all of its aspects. 



Did you know*,* 

(The Sweet Briar News . April 10, 1998) 



•If shop mannequins were real women THEY' D BE TOO 
TfflN TO MENSTRUATE. 

•There are 3 billion women who don't look like 
supermodels and ONLY 8 WHO DO, 

•Marilyn Monroe wore a SIZE 12, 

•If Barbie were a real woman, she'd have to walk on all 
fours due to her proportions. 

•The average American woman weighs 144 lbs. and wears 
between a size 12 and 14, 

•One out of every 4 college aged women has an eating 
disorder. 

•The models in the magazines are airbrushed — 
THEY RE NOT PERFECT! ! 

•A psychological study in 1995 found that 3 minutes spent 
looking at models in a fashion magazine caused 70% of 
women to feel depressed, guilty and shamcfuL 

•Models who twenty years ago weighed 8% less than the 
average woman, today weigh 23% less. 
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Crispen Receives Coaching Honor 

fThe Sweel Briar Newii. Fehruarv 12» 1981) 



Professor of Physical Education Jennifer Crispen was 
recently given an honor that was only given to six other 
people in the U-S, this year. Crispen was just appointed lo 
the seven member U.S, Coaching Committee of the U,S, 
Field Hockey Association. 

This committee directs the selection and training of the 

Olympic Field Hockey learn. There are four levels of 
camps ihal the players must work their way through (A, B, 
C, and D), The committee decides what players are able to 
move through these levels to reach the A level camp held at 
Colorado Springs. Eventually, these players will comprise 
the Olympic and Sub-Olympic teams, 

Crispen was chosen because she has coached in the 
Olympic developing program before and is a nationally 
known coach. She has also been involved in the program as 
a national player Recently she has been involved in con- 
ferences on innovative coaching ideas and changes in the 
game. Crispen will benefit greatly by the events of this 
upcoming summer and will return next fall with numerous 
ideas for the hockey team. 

Female athletes gain recognition 

fThgSwg^t Briar News. April 25, 1997) 
Cmnor Louis *97 
Staff Reporter 

Let's face it, Ai a college dedicated to the educa- 
tion and personal development of women » where opportu- 
nities abound to support (and join) women*s sports, our com- 
munity docs an average job of recognizing the achievements 
of its athletes. Too frequently, sporting events draw few 
spectators and little campus- wide interest; results one would 
cjtpcci from a coed college, but certainly not at an all fe- 
male institution. This is about to change. 

For two glorious days. May 2 and 3» the women of 
ihi^ campus will have an unprecedented opportunity to learn 
from and associate with women who want to win. These 
women know what it*s like to win and to lose and have 
pushed themselves beyond all possible limits. 

Female Olympic athletes sponsored by Nike, Inc. 
will converge on the campus to hold sports clinics and lead 
workshops on topics ranging from nutrition to training regi- 
mens to what it feels like to shoot a Nike ad. They will 
participate in a Friday night forum giving students a chance 
to listen and ask questions in a direct exchange with the 
Olympians... 

"Students are going out into a world in wWch they 
have to compete and they can leam something from these 
women about how to do that," stated Martha Woodroof^ Co- 
ordinator of Co-Cunicular Programs, She began to orga- 
nize the event, entitled '*Woman to Woman: No Apologies," 
last summer Woodroof envisioned a conference with fe- 
male Nike, Inc. athletes when she saw the company *s new 
advents ing line depicting sweaty, muscular women who had 




through Nike conference 



no qualms about their desire to win. *1 think we get our 
role models from pop culture," commented Woodroof, "I 
thought these Nike athletes represented wonderful alterna- 
tives to the anorexic, passive, and decorative women por- 
trayed in most advertisements." 

Recognizing the need for female athletes as role 
models, "No Apologies" hopes to expose students to driven 
and ambitious women; those who have developed a per- 
sonal comfort zone with competitiveness and both mental 
and physical strength. *They can teach us about focus, about 
making choices in order to achieve goals and how you can- 
not have everything in life, but you certainly have some- 
thing if you are willing to work hard," Woodroof stated.,, 

Kellie Young, a coach as well as publications edi- 
tor for career services, recognizes that the Olympic athletes 
will offer women on campus the opportunity to meet women 
who, in addition to being intelligent and mature, have dedi- 
cated their lives to athletics. Young shares a common bond 
with these women, as she works hard to successfully fulfill 
her duties as soccer, basketball and lacrosse coach. "We 
sec men all the time in athletics, but these are women who 
are in law, business and other professional activities " stated 
Young. *'They*re role models for athletes and for many other 
women." "*l am extremely excited for the College and for 
my teams — not just about the clinics, but about hearing 
the Nike athletes speak about nutrition, pliametrics and vi- 
sualization," she added. ''Sweet Briar deserves this type of 
media coverage and the attention from Nike." 



The Honor System 



To Write, Or Not To Write 

(The Sweet Briar New^t. October 8, 19S1) 
Elkn Chaney 



College Council met this past Thursday night with the 
discussion of a highly controversial topic among both stu- 
dents and faculty at Sweet Briar: the Honor System. SGA 
PresidentAlicc Dixon began the meeting by introducing the 
members of the College Council present at the meeting, and 
by bringing up a proposal for the improvement of the Honor 
System which Lisa Church, Chairwoman of the Judicial 
Committee, had recently taken to the Executive Board. The 
proposal, which suggests that students should be required 
to write out the pledge in its entirety, is part of a twofold 
plan for Church's motto this 
year for increased awareness of 
the Honor Systeni- Tlie other 
pan of her proposal iS the sug- 
gestion that a mock mal be held 
to help students and faculty 
learn what goes on in a trial- 

The Honor System and the 
new proposal were discussed in 
their entirety Thursday night, 
and a straw vote was taken 
among all those present at the 
session. Thirty -two persons 
voted for the proposal, ten 
voted against it, and three 
people abstained from voting. 
A second vote was held only 
mnun^ membei s of the College 
Council. Five people voted for 
the proposal, none was op- 
posed, and four people ab- 
stained from voting. 

Students present at the 
meeting made a good point of 
voicing their opinions about 
the Honor System. Advocates 
of the new proposal generally 
felt that it will encourage stu- 
dents to think more about the 
meaning of the Honor pledge, 
and to take it more seriously. 
Tresy Robinson, Junior Repre- 
sentative of the Judicial Com- 
mittee, believes that writing 
out the pledge in its entirety is 
a good means of reinforcing its meaning in students' minds. 
She states, *'lf everyone had to write out the pledge, it would 
be brought closer to iiomc." She also emphasized her belief 
that teachers should not try to enforce the pledge on stu- 
dents "because faculty involvement would invalidate the stu- 
dents' system," Robinson's reasoning behind this belief is 
that students should learn about the Honor Code only through 
their own system. More than anything else, she wants stu- 
dents to have positive feelings about it, Robinson is also in 
favor of the idea of a mock trial, because she thinks that "it 
will make explicit the seriousness of the Honor Code." 



Personal Honor 

(The Sweet Briar News . November 2, 1938) 
R.H. 

There is something in the word honor that causes 
one's being to fill and overflow with a strange feeling of 
pride. It cannot be explained or described in analytical 
terms; ii is just a sense, an acute sensation that can al- 
most be termed an emotion. 

In our opinion, character is buHt on honor, for with- 
out it a person has no substantial or spiritual foundation 
upon which to base his actions. He feels no bonds or 
obligations — therefore, in his mind he is free to act as 
he pleases, to speak truthfully or otherwise, according 
to his convenience. 

But when one has a strong personal honor, he holds 
thai above all things, it is a part of his being, of his very 
soul. He would sooner do physical harm to his body 
than have that honor marred, stained by the least failing 
or shortcoming. He would rather be known and admired 
for his honor and integrity than for any other trait of 
character 

To be left on one's honor is the greatest compli- 
ment known; it is a silent acknowledgment of the fact 
thai one is misted implicitly, that one's honor is not 
doubled. 

Personal honor — the inborn quality, the outward rep- 
resentation of one's true character — that which should 
be held in highest esteem by each individual, to be nur- 
tured and cherished always as a symbol of the achieve- 
ment of lofty ideals. 



Those who are against the new proposal generally feel 
thai there are other, better ways for preventing honor viola- 
tions. Senior Jane Dure believes that visual reinforcement 
of the Honor Code rules is the key to improving the Honor 
System. She thinks ihat signs should be placed around cam- 
pus to keep people form making honor vjolaiions. Dure is 
against the idea of writing out the honor pledge. She says^ 
*'I don*t think it will work.'* As far as the idea of having a 
mock trial is concerned, however, she states, "I think it is 
the best idea ever"; she believes that a mock trial should be 

held before each class office 
to give students an idea of 
how ihey really work. 



The pros and cons of the 
proposal are many. On the 
pro side, writing out ihc 
pledge in its entirety would 
cause students to think twice 
before cheating, and should 
make them more aware of 
ilie significance of the Honor 
System. Students would 
learn to '*swatlow their 
pride" and reahze that even 
if writing out the pledge will 
help only a small number of 
people, it will be benefitting 
pan of the community. 
Other pros of writing out the 
pledge in its entirety is that 
it would only take one to two 
minutes, and that it would 
only be a trial basis change; 
if it doesn'i work, at least v^e 
would have u-ied. Also note- 
worthy is the idea dial Sweet 
Briar students who have 
been under the Honor Sys- 
tem on campus for four years 
should know the pledge 
when they graduate. 

On the con side of the is- 
sue, writing out the pledge in 
its entirety would be time- 
consuming for some people. SUil another argument against 
writing out the pledge is that it doesn't really gel at the heart 
of the problem; some students believe that people who vio- 
late the Honor Code are going to do so, regardless of the 
circumstances. 

Whatever plans of action are Uikcn to improve the Honor 
System, each individual at Sweet Briar is still responsible 
for making the System work. 
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The Honor System 



From the Editor 

X' Sw ^t Bnar News . April 18,1961) 

The Honor System and its maimenafice is the indi- 
tual responsibility of the Sweet Briar student. In accept- 
ihis responsibility, she pledges to uphold Sweet Briar's 
^ernment with 'nhc highest ideal of honor." 

Members of the Judicial Board stated this week that 
Atm have not been honorable in smoiting in their rooms, 
do not question the validity of the rule applying to smok- 
: in rooms- We do question the validi^ of the Sweet 
jar Honor System. 

It is felt that Sweet Briar students, being ^^functioning 
is/ens of the Sweet Briar community, entitled to all the 
pnvilegcs and all the obligations of an honorable adult so- 
(Catalogue) are capable of governing themselves. 
We do not believe that our Honor System is a good* 
clive or just system or even very realistic. 

Everyone's personal code of honor differs: this is in- 
liable with nearly 600 students with a variety of views on 
right and wrong, religion, sex, the meaning of their exist- 
ence, good taste and judgment. Our moral codes are exclu- 
sively our own. Social behavior cannot be regulated. 

In order to exist, society always has certain laws. At 
^weet Briar, it seems that the academic side of the Honor 
tem is the only part which ts wholly respected. Few 
jx>rt themselves concerning a social matter Almost all 
^CLidcnts agree that they would ask another to report herself 



or even report her in a question of lying, stealing or cheat- 
ing 

Lying, stealing and cheating are considered dishonor- 
able offenses. Very few, including the girl who drinks in her 
room, leaves campus without signing out, or remains in a 
boy's apartment, would ever condone a liar, thief or cheater. 
At Sweet Briar, our academic morals are not synonymous 
with our social mores. 

We suggest that the Honors System be changed to ap- 
pl,v only to matters of honon to lying, stealing ancf cheating 
with certain exceptions . Many of the now-existing social 
rules ought to be rescinded if we are really considered "to be 
entitled to all the privileges and obligations of an honorable 
adult society." Other necessaj^ regulations could become 
rules. 

Because of the constant disobeying of the socia! rules, 
Sweet Briar's Honor System has deteriorated. The impair- 
ment to it is obvious when the Judicial Board must resort to 
scaring the student body. 

Academic standards are still respected and still con- 
tinue to be. Despite Sweet Briar student homogeneity in 
matters of honor, their social behavior cannot be success- 
fully regulated. It seems that some changes ought to be made 
if the Honor System is to remain an honorable one. 



Honor System Question Unsettled;Not Enough Alternatives Given 



micSwwt Briar Ngws, April 26,1961) 

FLO 

In the three original plans which were presented to the 
sludent body Monday night for possible changes in the 
Honor System, a choice was given to the students. We do 
oot ihink it was a fair choice. 

The authors of these plans have suggested that when 
the smdents can no longer uphold social rules on their per- 
sonal honor, many basic "privileges" will be withdrawn. 

Did the Letters to the Editor last week only prove that 
the students are trying to evade the existing rules and to 
avoid their responsibility to the community? It is unfortu- 
nate that we have been misunderstood. 

We feel that the opinion and the criticisms of the stu- 
dents are valid. They have pointed out the distinction be- 
tween honesty and responsibility and that social misdemean- 
ors aie not connected with honor. 



The Chairman of the Judicial Board asks "Is each Sweet 
Briar student willing to sacrifice some personal desire and 
accept the responsibility in exchange for privileges?" We 
can only answer that it is not a matter of sacrifice of privi- 
leges. The present social honor regulations suggest that each 
girl is not capable of making a decision in regard to her 
social behavior We are striving for thai "privilege" which 
no one ought to be asked to sacrifice: that of framing our 
own limits and developing our own social code. 

We feel that the sludent has an obligation to obey cer- 
tain rules. She is disobedient but is not dishonest when she 
breaks one of these rules. The proposed retaliation from 
the offices of the Dean of Students and the librarians seems 
unfair to those who are trying to reform constructively. 
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It's Academic 



Students' Refusal to 
Fulfill Potential is 
Detrimental to Selves 
and College 

(The Swgct Briar N^ws, March 6. 1957) 



In the inEeresting Tau Phi discussion 
held last week, it was established that a 
good student shows a certain amount of 
honest inteilectual curiosity, ahove and 
beyond class requirements. Judging fronn 
the attendance at the Good Student-Good 
Professor discussion and the Phi Beta 
Kappa lecture, many Sweet Briar students 
are found watiling in this field. We are in 
accord with Miss Chao*s letter to the edi- 
tor, which appears on this page. 

Must lectures be required, as was that 
of Mrs, Hawkes for the Freshman Hon- 
ors Convocation, to assure attendance? If 
this is the case, then perhaps other things 
should be required, such as class atten- 
dance. 

But we arc not in favor of this. Stu- 
dents should voluntarily avail themselves 
of the numerous opportunities this college 
offers. The basic excuse seems to be leth- 
argy. To us, it is much more than this. It 
is refusal on the part of the student to ac- 
cept her responsibility of intellectual 
growth and maturity she owes to the trust 
placed in her by the college. 

Sweet Briar College is not a "prep 
school/' although many students fall into 
the all-too-human '"gripes" of "too many 
rules" and too much supjervision." We 
plead to be treated as adults. It is too ob- 
vious that we beg for guidance and de- 
mand requirements by our actions. 

Each of us^ as a student, has a certain 
potential which was recognized by the 
College in admittance. When we refuse 
to manifest this potential » we fail not only 
those who have placed faith in us, but our- 
selves as well. 




Education Outside the Classroom Is 
Vital 

f Sweet Briar News . March 6, 1957) 
EJear Editor, 



Last Tuesday, Sweet Briar 
saw the initiation of nine students 
into Phi Beta Kappa, to me an orga- 
nization standing for an ideal of in- 
tellectual accomptishment that all 
students should look to with the 
greatest respect. After the dinner, Dr 
Lily Ross Taylor gave an address to 
an audience comprising the newly 
elected members, faculty, guests and 
at the most 30 out of 525 members 
of the student body. 

It was a time that called 
people away for PifeP rehearsals, 
dance rehearsals, and various ap- 
pointments. It was a time that called 
for papers, quizzes, etc., that in spite 
of the desire to attend a lecture, kept 
people to their hooks and in many 
cases understandably so. But it was 
also a time for some to play bridge, 
have a long cigarette break or bull 



session. 

This was not only an oppor- 
tunity to do honor to those of our 
fellow students who have been given 
acknowledgment for the quality of 
active academic interest and exploi- 
tation of natural ability that we as 
students should all look up to, but 
also to take advantage of the educa- 
tion that college offers outside the 
classroom, which comes in the form 
of lectures, concerts, panel discus- 
sions, etc. 

This is an aspect of our 
growth as persons, mentally and cul- 
turally . that is too easily eclipsed by 
the more immediately pressing, but 
not necessarily more important^ ob- 
ligations of our cuniculum, and one 
that is certainly "wonh" the "sacri- 
fice'* of a cigarette break or the 
trouble of putting on a pair of heels. 

Sincerely, 

Chips Chao 



Scorn Not the Liberal Education; 
The Business World Needs You 



me Swggt Briar News. March 13, 1957) 

Janet Wynn 



The conferences on 
"Womanpower and Education" 
being held at Sweet Briar empha- 
size the imponance of women and 
their training in business. We as 
Sweet Briar students have the ad- 
vantage of being in a liberal arts 
college where we may develop the 
variety of talents each of us has. A 
liberal arts education, without vo- 
cational training, does not make a 
student less qualified for a job, as 
many seem to believe. The liberal 
arts student is trained in many sub- 
jects, learning to reason and to de- 
velop her mind. She is taught to 
be responsible and alert, A liberal 
arts college feels the development 
of character traits is more impor- 
tant than a specific and narrow 



vocational program. 

For the many businesses 
that prefer some secretarial ex- 
perience, the liberal arts student 
may supplement her education 
with training in the summer 
Anyone may take courses in typ- 
ing and shonhand in summer 
school and may gain the neces- 
sary experience with summer 
jobs. The time to make plans for 
the summer is during spring va- 
cation. 

The liberal arts degree is an 
asset in the business world. It 
attests to the development of a 
mature and dependable indi- 
vidual. Sweet Briar students will 
be prepared to qualify for many 
Jobs in the world of business. 



Lacks Stimulation! 



iTfieSwegt Briar News > March 9, I960) 

A difficult problem occurring in the freshman and 
sophomore years is ihe intellectual disillusionmenl one finds 
college. Usually, ihe dissatisfied girls are the ones who 
ime lo a college, thrilled to have heen accepted and pre- 
jmably eager to leam. Contrary to the normal belief of the 
iministraiion on hearing of these complaints, most of these 
ris are inicrcsted in the future of the college. What is the 
:iusc of their disappointment? 

Of course, many giris are not willing to see or to search 
f liie stimulation that can lie even behind a dull subject or 
11 uninspiring professor. It is necessary for them to de- 
:lup an understanding of what college is, what it stands 
[or, and how it operates. They must acquire the patience 
^v'hich enables them to take the dull with the occasionally 
^citing. Above all it is essential for them to realize that it 
> what they put into a subject which determines what they 
:ei out of it. 

On the other hand, the fault would also seem to be within 
he college. After entering college ready to be challenged 
V new ideas, theories, and people, many good students are 
: ] 5 hearte ne d . Wh at hap pe ned to al I those s upposed ' Vi stas 
; knowledge" that were supposed to open? This challenge 
"lat they are seeking does not seem to appear in their first 
wo years. 

Nothing can stimulate them as everything is a littJe too 
isy. Consequently, most motivation leaves the student as 

works only to keep up her average and not for the plea- 
sure of kaming. T^<jre should be courses which would scare 
ihose girls out of their apathy, 



Admiral Hyman Rickover» a potential reformer of the 
United States educational system, has said, ''The first two 
years of college are, in reality, the last two years of high 
school." Why should this be? After four years of prepara- 
tion, entering students, expecting college to be highly ex- 
citing and stimulating, are shocked to discover that their 
basic education is still considered incomplete and that they 
must take several compulsory courses. Required in order 
to pattern all entering students after a set form and to oblit- 
erate any individuality, these courses give them a uniform 
background in various subjects. 

For most students these courses are only a duplication, 
in their substance and in their method of instruction, of their 
preparatory school curriculum. There is no reason why these 
subjects are so often vapid or made dull by an uninspired 
presentation except that the professor is as bored by the class 
as his students. Certainly, it is only reasonable to expect 
that a good percentage of these courses ought to grip one's 
imagination. 

Undoubtedly, it would be a terrific jolt to freshman com- 
placency to make a sudden jump from the routine of high 
school to the excitement of courses simitar to those offered 
in the last two years of college. However, many heretofore 
dedicated students are too impatient to wait for their junior 
and senior years for challenging courses. 

Supposedly, we were considered capable of work on 
the college level when we were accepted by Sweet Briar. 
Why must we be babied? Haven *t we grown past ihai stage? 
We must not be allowed to sink into a lethargic attitude to- 
wards learning. 



SBC In Need Of Women's Lib 

Inspired by Sheila Tobias' lecture in March, a small 
.roup of students has recently been attempting to drum up 
-)me interest on campus in a Women's Liberation Move- 
ment. Reactions have ranged from '^Women's Lib? They^re 
J bunch of lesbians, aren*l they?*' lo "Who me" I don't 
':eed to be liberated. I like being put on a pedestal by men." 

Women's Liberation means different things to differ- 
ent people, and its adherents range on a continuum from the 
i^dical feminists and W.I.T.C.H. group to the moderate 
N OAV, organiiation. But basically, Women's Lib is the 
ccognition of the fact that, because of the social changes 
Afought by the emergence of a modem industrial society, 
Ihe role of women is changing. Industrialization and ur- 
banization have brought more leisure time, smaller fami- 
lies, and a more open job market. Rather like the **BIack is 
Beautiful" movement. Women's Lib means making women 
aware of themselves as females today. 



Sweet Briar needs a Women's Lib movement. Theo- 
retically an all-female institution is the ideal nesting grounds 
for it. One of the advantages of Sweet Briar, and other gtrls' 
schools, is that students are allowed to take the leadership 
positions denied them elsewhere and can be themselves 
without having to play little games that the presence of males 
seems lo require. On the other hand, there are other aspects 
of Sweet Briar — disadvantages — which also make it ripe 
for Women *s Lib. For example, the weekend dating system 
which emphasizes the girl as a **date" and not as a human 
being, and the marriage-oriented altitude which still pre- 
vails among certain segments of the student body. 

Now is the lime for Sweet Briar girls, as members of a 
women's institution of higher learning, to examine the po- 
sition of women in today *s society, an issue which is cap- 
turing increasing national interest. 



students Explore Women's Studies 

(Th€ Sweet Briar News, April 28, 1988) 

Cailie Johnson 
Smff Reporter 



Students who strongly support the creation of a women's 
studies program at Sweet Briar may succeed by winter [em 
of 1989, one year after the initial action was taken by stu- 
dents due to a wave of Interest spurred by a petition circu- 
lated on campus this Spring. 

Women's studies, according to students who signed the 
petition, is a necessary alternative for the curriculum at Sweet 
Briar, and for the first lime, the study of women at an all- 
women's college may indeed be a given program. 

Suzanne Mason, one student who was instrumental in 
stirring interest on the subject, commented* "The faculty 
said it had been discussed in the past but it was the feeling 
that if students wanted it, they would have said something/* 

So Mason, along with other students including Jenni- 
fer Bach, Anne Campbell, Katie Cravens, Jennifer Pedric, 
and Ro Pulz, decided to lake the matter into their own hands 
by discovering how students reacted to the idea, 

"Our networking was loosely suiictured and we were 
pressed for time because of the April 15, 19S8 moling of 
the Instruction Committee, We cut off with 245 signauires 
— approximately 43% of the student population. I feel con- 
fident we could have had an even higher percentage because 
students still walk up to me and ask to sign the petition," 
Mason commented. 

Some of the specific issues usually addressed in 
women's studies courses include: the roles of women in 
their communities — both their individual contributions and 
their function as a class in the economy and society; the 
nature of the family; the recovery of women's distinctive 
intellectual and artistic achievements; the nature and extent 
of the commonalilties as well as the race, class, and national 
differences in women's experience: the origin and perpetu- 
ation of sex roles; and the dynamics of change. 

Cheryl Mares agreed to serve as a contact person for 
people who are interested in joining an ad hoc committee of 
the Instruction Committee which is being formed in response 
to the petition. Mares emphasizes the importance of bring- 
ing students and staff into the committee, as well as faculty 
members. 

"Women's studies is not just about consciousness-rais- 



ing. It's really a thriving, exciting interdisciplinary field, 
with some of the top people in the country panicipatiitg in 
tl.... I don't think enough of the faculty and students at Sweei 
Briar are aware of that/* 

Although nearly one half of the student population at 
Sweet Briar signed the petition. Mason and Pedrick both 
commented that some students are not in favor of the idea 
of creating a women's studies pro-am, noting that there 
was some hesitation on the part of a few students during the 
time that the petition was distributed. 

Mares feels that wariness among students might have a 
lotto do with feminism and ideas which are connected with 
that movement. 

"I think many students who are opposed to the idea are 
reacting from preconceptions of what they think feminism 
is. No student would be here if it weren't for feminism. It's 
very ironic," Mares noted. 

*Tor a while, I closed my mind, too. I can understand 
people prejudging because I prejudged it myself, while 1 
was in graduate school" 

According to Mares, Sweet Briar already has enou^ 
courses to constitute a minor in women *s studies, with four 
courses offered in the departments of English, Anthropol* 
ogy. Sociology and History. All but one of these course 
have been taught by men. 

"I think some of the best feminist scholars are men* 
Some men are very important in contributing to equality 
between the sexes. I would despair if 1 didn't think men 
had the capacity to understand these values/' 

Tentative agenda items for the interest meeting included 
the drafting of a grant request to be submitted to the Inter- 
disciphnaiy Studies Committee for a faculty workshop to 
be held during Winter Term '89 on integrating women's stud- 
ies materials into the curriculum and designing a feasible 
women's studies program for Sweet Briar. Funds would be 
requested for securing an outside consultant or consultants 
to work with faculty participating in the workshop and to 
compensate the participants themselves. 

Other items on the agenda centered on the possibility 
of an interdisciplinary course for Winter Term *89 and for 
the European Civilization colloquium for the Spring of '90, 



The Honors Program 



TIP discussion on honors theses answers 



underclassman questions 

The Sweet Briar News . April 25, 1997) 

Kelly Dize'99 
Staff Reporter 

Recently, a panel of four seniors working on honors theses 
Ic^J a Thinking in Progress (TIP) discussion held in the Hon- 
ors Cc titer. 

The panelists included seniors Alexa Schriempf, Jill Mead- 
ows, Stephanie Gareia, and Amumn Mather. 

TTie discussion served as an opportunity for underclassmen 
to ask questions concerning the process of writing an hon- 
ors thesis and to learn first-hand the dos and don'ts of such 
a project. 

In her senior year, an honors student may undertake an hon- 
ors thesis — an in-depth exploration of an area within the 
student's major field. The thesis is the culmination of an 
honors course of study. 

The panelists explained that the key to beginning the thesis 
is to Ond an advisor hy the end of the junior year. The next 
step is to submit the topic proposal in November of the se- 
nior year. 

Once research is complete, the seniors must undergo an oral 
defense. The student discusses her paper with her advisor, 
a second reader, and an outside reader. A grade of '"Highest 
Honors; * "High Honors," or *'Honors" may be given fol- 
lowing the conclusion of this oral defense. 



SchriempPs paper, "The Reconciliation of Feminism and 
Postmodernism " was the first this year to have its oral de- 
fense and receive a grade. Schriempf received "Highest 
Honors," The remaining six will defend within the next 
two weeks. With seven seniors working on their honors 
theses, the class of '97 made a strong showing. This num- 
ber is up from last year*s four and the previous year's one. 

"Over the last few years, the Honors Program has made a 
strong effort to encourage more students to undertake se- 
nior honors research," said Edward Schwarzschild, director 
of the Honors Program and Assistant Professor of English. 
"Specifically, we*ve held more discussions, distributed a new 
handbook, and offered Summer Research Fellowships — all 
to increase the campus community's excitement and knowl- 
edge about senior honors work/' 

'The experience of completing a senior honors thesis is in- 
valuable for students," said Schwarzschild. "Not only does 
it offer a challenging, integrative conclusion to an under- 
graduate career, but it also provides excellent preparation 
for graduate schooL" 

"Having my own mom was very helpful, hut 1 wi^h I had 
my own computer," said Mather when asked by underclass- 
men for tips. 



Saturday Enrichment Program: 

It's Worth the Early Saturday Mornings 



QM Swect Briar News ^December 5, 1997) 
EUssa Pugh VO 
Circulation Manager 



For four Saturdays this spring hundreds 
of fourth and fifth graders converge on 
the campus for the annual Saturday En- 
richment Program, hailing from area 
schools including Amelon, Amherst, 
Central, Elon, Madison Heights, Picas- 
ant View, and Temperance Elementary 
Schools. 

These students come to our canons to 
be taught everything imaginable from 
the fun of running a business to how to 
run for political office to the excitement 
of the British Isles, The program was 
started less than five years ago to add 
encouragement and inspiration to the 
children's education. 

The program was started through a co- 
operation of the Honors Program and 
the Amherst County Schools, For the 
past three years, Kindle Samuel *98 has 
headed the program. This year she is 



joined by two assistant coordinators, 
Susan Bobb W andThea Okonak *00. 
Bobb commented on the purpose and 
advantages of the program, 

**Many of the schools around 
Lynchburg do not have a lot of funds, 
and children have limited access to re- 
sources such as computers and science 
equipment. Schools are also limited 
in the type of classes they can offer. 
This program allows the students to 
have hands-on experience with new 
technology and gives them access to 
different courses, providing them with 
an educational advantage when they 
reach middle and high schooL It also 
gives college students the chance to 
give to the community, using what they 
have learned in their educational pur- 
suits here," 

Many times students who have been 



abroad teach a class about the country 
in which they lived. Students may use 
their majors, like dance or creative 
writing, as inspiration for a class topic. 
Also, an outside interest sparks a class 
such as origami or computers. 

The program becomes increasingly 
popular with the elementary schools 
every year and many students return 
to the program. They know to expect 
a fun learning environment. 

Okonak feels, "SEP is mutually ben- 
eficial — the kids get the chance to ex- 
perience a college campus and learn 
more about a favorite subject; the 
teachers get the satisfaction of having 
been an inspiration to their students. 
It*s a reward that's well worth climb- 
ing out of bed for on a frigid February 
morning/' 
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First Impressions 



First Impressions of Sweet Briar ... 1966 

mic Sweei Briar News. April 28, 1983) 
Myra Merriit 



My char with Marshalyn *Tenny" Yeargin Allsopp on 
Tuesday, April 26 concerning whal il was like lo be a stu- 
dent at Sweet Briar College in the late '60s, will defmkely 
occupy a page in my very own "Memorable Occurrences 
That Happened at Sweet Briar." It will follow the recent 
entry which discusses the fear, the excitement and the sense 
of satisfaction that I realized from my first ride in a small 
airplane to and from Richmond, Virginia. Perhaps one can 
apply these three emotions of fear, excitement and satisfac- 
tion to a four- year span of college life. Penny Allsopp's 
years at Sweet Briar College might very well be a ca^ in 
point 

Allsopp was a student at Sweet Briar from 1966 to 
1968. Penny was the first black woman to attend Sweet 
Briar. She did not enter as a freshman. She came into Sweet 
Briar as a transfer student in her junior year. She initially 
began her studies at Bennett College in North Carolina, 
Allsopp had desired from the onset to advance herself to- 
wards medical school and eventually a degree. She soon 
realized, though, that Bennett was not quite challenging 
enough for her li was at this time that her uncle Dr. Ben- 
jamin Mays, a well-known educator who had also spoken 
at Sweet Briar, suggested that Allsopp apply to Sweet Briar 
among other local colleges. Mays commented to Alhopp 
that he knew nothing about the status of racial integration 
on the campus. Still seeking that challenge, Allsopp ap- 
plied and was accepted. 

I asked Allsopp what were her first thoughts when she 
set foot on the campus of Sweet Briar.... Her reply was, "I 
had feelings of anxiety. I didn't know what to expect. And 
furthermore it was raining. I couldn't appreciate the beauty 
of the campus/* 

As Allsopp began to mingle with the other female stu- 
dents on campus and as she absorbed the moods of the time, 
she eventually concluded that Sweet Briar in general was 
an ultra-conservative institution in this period of the late 
'60s. "The girls were 'nice' to mc. I fell that they were 
tolerating the presence of a black student, namely me. I had 
nothing in common with those girls/' Allsopp acknowl- 
edged the fact that she was middle class, btJt her family had 
provided her with "something different," a different type of 
experience from that which existed before her on the cam- 
pus of Sweet Briar in 1966... 



Allsopp confessed that most of the faculty were ex* 
tremely nice and supportive, particularly in the Biology de- 
partment. During this period of time, rightly called a tran- 
sition periods faculty and students went out of their way to 
help alleviate the loneliness and isolation that Allsopp felt 
during this lime. 

Allsopp mentioned that she was an outgoing person, 
although '*many times the atmosphere was overwhelming." 
She found it difficult at times to involve herself in conver* 
sation at the dinner table. 'There were times when 1 felt 
tike 1 was on the outside looking in." Allsopp discussed the 
fact that one's sense of identity was affected. It was hard lo 
maintain an identity when ^you were the only one !" 

Regarding academic life, Allsopp found herself stu| 
ing all the time. The courses were difficult, but this did 
really bother Allsopp; in many ways it aided her in building 
upon the continual challenge that she sought. Allsopp's idea 
of a typical day sounded very familiar to some of us here at 
Sweet Briar: "T was always going to class and studying, 
even over the weekends." Aside from all of this studying, 
Allsopp managed to be a member of the Chung Mungs ^ 
well as an officer in the YWCA.... 

After following through these impressions by Allsopp, 
one may explain, **Okay, I can understand or realize some 
of Allsopp's fear..., but what about the excitement and the 
satisfaction?" Here a pronouncement is set forth: Allsopp's- 
actual presence on the campus of Sweet Briar was excite- 
ment. Surely she also possessed an inner pleasure in achiev- 
ing in an environment which had been so totally foreign 
what she had known previously. Allsopp came to realize 
satisfaction, and will surely continue to do so. 

She received her B.A, degree from Sweet Briar Col- 
lege in 1968. Afterwards, she was presented with her M.D, 
degree from Emory University.,, She is employed by the 
Department of Human Resources - Division of Public 
Health-Child Health E*rograms in Atlanta, Georgia She is 
married to Ralph Allsopp, and they have two young chil- 
dren, Allsopp is presently on the Board of Overseers, a 
position to which she was appointed in April 198 K 
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First Impressions 



Kyoko Adjusted to Community; 
Achieved Sense of *Belongingness' 



m SWCVI Briar New$. May 16J962) 
Kwko Oiiara 



My one year study in America is coming lo an end. A 
general comment of every foreign student is ihat this year 
lias passed very quickly; this is so true. It seems that ii was 
only yesterday that I came to Sweet Briar. 

1 remember vividly how astonished aitd bewildered I 
was 3X first to see so many American girls of my age. They 
seemed so vigorous to me. But soon I realized that they 
were especially so, because it was right after a long summer 
vacation. At the dinner table or wherever people got to- 
gether, they began to talk about the interesting experiences 
ihey had in the summer. T think it was about a month later 
ihai the students calmed down and started to feel the aca- 
ic atmosphere. 

I was so frustrated about my language difficuUies; 1 
not understand my professors in classes or my friends' 
ijping. Therefore I made up my mind to concentrate on 
iying and to solve this problem as soon as possible. 

uenily I neglected to associate with many giris. 
But after three months I was much more frustrated than 
More, because I could not see any obvious improvement 
in my English and moreover, 1 realized that I was alone. I 
had so many friends who smiled at me and said **hi*' to me, 
hui I had only a few that I could talk with about all sorts of 
ihingi in my mind. I once found myself completely iso- 
lated from the outside world- I did not know what was hap- 




pening at school nor among my friends. 

1 don*l know when or how, but I began to feel that I 
was one of the students at Sweet Briar. That !S» 1 gained the 
sense of belongingness to this Sweet Briar community. It 
was a big achievement. I was no longer m outsider and I 
was filled with peace and joy in living here. 

When 1 was away for vacations and weekends^ 1 often 
experienced the most fun I've ever had in my life. The 
musical shows in New York, parties at Christmas and New 
Year's eve» and some universities* big weekends. But liter- 
ally everything I did was exciting and never-to-be-forgot- 
ten. 

On leaving this school, I often ask myself whether I 
have been doing my best in my life at Sweet Briar. Maybe 
[ should have studied harden as unexceptionatly I caught 
spring fever with the coming of the beautiful spring to ri^s 
campus. Maybe I should have participated in more extra- 
curricular activities. Maybe I should have dated more of- 
ten. But I think it is impossible for most of us to achieve 
perfection in every way, so I am quite satisfied with my 
year abroad. 

Thank you all who have been so friendly to me and 
also 1 thank the professors who helped me with kindness 
and patience. I wish the best of luck to all of you in the 
future years and to Sweet Briar forever* 



First Impressions of Sweet Briar 1982 

fThi>Swgi^t Briar Ne^s. April 28, 1985) 

knmfer Frost 



When I decided to come to Sweet Briar, some of my 
family and friends couldn't understand why anyone would 
want to go to a girls' school. Frankly,! didn't either Some- 
how, I just felt that was where I should be. Nonetheless, I 
was nervous when my parents and I pulled into the Sweet 
Briar drive last September. 

The "Welcome Freshmen" sign on the hill helped to 
case a minute pan of my nervousness. However, after reg- 
siraiion it returned. Within the thirty minutes that Td ar- 
pved, 1 had spent over eighty dollars on student fees, room 
keys, and my mailbox. Why 1 paid five dollars for a box 
that remains forever empty (minus grades and bank state- 
ments) 111 never know. Anyway, I finally understood why 
most college students were constantly in debt. Between 
deep-pan pizza, trips to Washington and Lee» and the ne- 
cessity of alcohol. Sweet Briar life became expensive. 

Eighty dollars less and a freshman register later, 1 had 
prepared myself lo meet my roommate and to see the room 
A kre 1 would spend "the first of the best years of my life/' 
as Mother had put it. Ctespite all worry, my roommate didn't 
hale me, and the room wasn't ihai smalK At first, our room 
was decorated with pictures and mementos of faces from 
our home towns, but as the year went on, pictures and keep- 



sakes of friends from SBC began filling up empty wall space. 
For most of us, those first college acquaintances who went 
through adjusting to dorm life, Prothro food, handbook tests, 
and registration with us will always be special friends. It 
seems that tf one can make it through the first semester of 
college without gaining more than ten pounds and pass most 
classes while going over the mountain at least three times a 
week, then something monumental has been accomplished. 

After classes began, handbook tests had been passed^ 
and the general period of college adjustment ended, there 
were still aspects of Sweet Briar life that I didn't under- 
stand- I remember overhearing a conversation where one 
girl pointed to another and said, *'She's an Ass." The other 
replied, *1 think it would be fun to be an Ass." Never be- 
fore had I been anywhere where it was complimentary to be 
an Ass. Other giris were known as Bums. They went around 
chasing QVs, but no one knows who these QVs are. At that 
point, I wondered what I was doing here. 

Now, eight months later, !*m still not sure why I came 
to school here, Vm not an Ass, and Fm not a Bum. My 
only claim to fame is being one out of five girls from the 
infamous Show-Me state. At any rate, Fm glad Fm here. 
Most freshmen who have stuck it out this far are glad they 
are, too. 
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Action 



Student Action on Apartheid 

(The Sweet Briar News , December 13. 1961) 
F.B.E. 



Apartheid in South West Africa involves both the seg- 
regation of the races and inhuman treatment of non-whites. 
Not only are they generally deprived of educaliona] advan- 
tages, but they are separated from iheir families and are re- 
lieved of any political expression. The South African gov- 
ernment makes no pretense to so much as beUcvc tn ihe 
progress of the non-white but publicly persecutes him in 
every possible way* 

To those who say that Americans have no right lo con- 
demn Apartheid in view of our own race problem^ it is per- 
tinent to point out that we are at least striving for freedom 
and equality. Our national government confirms this aim. 
The Supreme Coun decisions verify it. We as citizens in a 
democracy have a moral obligation to oppose Apartheid, 

As students we have the opportunity to aid in the edu- 
cation of the South West African non-whites by contribut- 
ing money for an increased number of correspondence 
courses. Through these courses perhaps they will become 
belter qualified lo assume their just position. 

Politically the U.S. can encourage the expulsion of 
South Afiica from the U.N. We can also work towards eco- 
nomic boycott of the country, which appears to be the only 
meaningftil protest against Apartheid. 

South West Africa is one country where we have the 
opportunity now to avoid future revolution. Lei us not look 
back on S.W. Africa as we now look on Laos, Vietnam, 
Cambodia. 



SWEEP Completes First Year 

(The Sweet Briar News, November 16,1989) 
Gladden Adam. Luann Hunt, and Salty Meadows, 
Stajf Reporters 

After one year of existence, the reputation of the Sweet 
Briar Environmental Project (SWEEP) as a successful or- 
ganization is spreading. 

On Sunday, November 12, LuAnn Hunt *90, Gladden 
Adam *90 and Sally Meadows were invited to Emory and 
Henry College to present a workshop for ten southwestern 
Wginia colleges on Sweet Briar's program of waste con- 
trol and recycling. 

Lynchburg College and Mary Baldwin College have 
also consulted with SWEEP members about the program in 
effect at Sweet Briar. SWEEP'S goal of having Sweet Briar 
be a role model in environmental efforts is being realized. 

The reasons for SWEEP'S success are many, the first 
being the hard work of numerous dedicated people. Within 
the last year, approximately 65 people have given a total of 
670 hours to SWEEP projects. 

This, of course, docs not include the many hours con- 
tributed by those who regularly deliver items to the collec- 
tion site on a voluntary basis, or the minutes each day scores 
of individuals spend putting their drink cans in the appro- 
priate receptacles. 

As a result of these efforts, the Amherst County land- 
fill has been saved 26 J tons of recyclable materials. The 
support of the Student Go vernment Association, the admin- 
istration, the members of the student body, the faculty, the 
staff, and the community have also been key to the success 
of SWEEP'S efforts, as has been SWEEP'S willingness to 
compromise and to move carefully in doable increments. 

The depositing of aluminum ONLY in the designated 
bins and its regular collection and delivery lo ihe trailer by 
the Housekeeping Staff is now a pan of the Sweet Briar 
routine,,,. 



Triathlon benefits Habitat for Humanity 

(TheSwegt Bnar Ngw&. May 4, 1995) 

Nancy Weigle, '95 
Staff Reporter 



On Sunday, April 23, the Sweet Briar Lake was filled 
with canoes and anxious paddlers. No. this wasn't a 
SWEEBOP outing. It was the newest addition to the Hon- 
ors Program's Annual Triathlon to benefit Habitat for Hu- 
manity. Thirty iwo faculty members and students partici- 
pated in the event, and their effons raised over $339 for the 
Amherst County Habitat for Humanity. 

The participanis braved drizzle and cold weather to dis- 
play their athletic prowess. Pint, one swimmer from each 
4-member team swam 10 lengths in the pooL Then they 
yelled to the runner of their learn, wailing on the balcony 
overlooking the pooL The runners left from the gym, made 
their way towards the Chapel, in front of the Chapel and 
Bookshop, and down to the Boathouse. At the Boathouse, 
anxious paddlcrs in canoes awaited their arrival. The ca- 
noes left from ihe dock and made their way down the lake. 
This portion of ihe triathlon was new to the triathlon, and 
proved ver>' exciting. 



In the end, Ed Schwarzschild\s team consisting of 
Rachetle Colquitt, Kate Stcploc, and Harleen Singh, came 
in first. Following close behind were Steve Wasselfs and 
Diane Braun's teams. These three fasti^sl teams were 
awarded "Special Experiences" from the Bookshop. In ad- 
dition. Dr. Richards' team, which raised the most funds for 
Habitat, received a '^Special Experience.'* 

The funds raised by teams will benefit A mhersi County 
Habitat for Humanity. Habitat for Humanaity is a non-profit 
organization which builds homes with people who cannot 
afford conventional mortgages, lowering costs by using 
volunteer labor and donated supplies. Habitat is currently 
building its fifth and sixth homes, with land selected for 
house number seven. 

The Honors Program looks forward lo hosiing another 
triathlon in the Fall Any interested students or faculty can 
call the Honors Center for more information. 
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Moving Ahead 



Master Planning: a New Architectural Vision 



fThe Sweet Briar News . October 24, 1997) 
Sarah Dean '99 
Staff Reporter 

Around campus things may look the same as ever, but 
the formulation of a Masler Plan is under way to change the 
appearance and use of the campus. 

The Masler Plan Commillce, chaired by President 
Muhlenfeld, has hired ihc Sasaki and Associates Firm from 
Watertown, Massachusetts to create the niastcr plan. Sasaki 
iias macfe plans for hundreds of colleges. A draft report, 
due out in late April, will include a study of existing space, 
the infrastructure of buildings, landscaping, and suggestions 
for renovations and new buildings, all aiming to make the 
best use of land and space as it applies to the academic pro- 
gram of the College. A local engineering firm, IMEC, will 
provide the needed engineering studies for the plan. 

What does all this mean for students? As various parts 
of the plan are implemented over the next few years, stu- 
deats can expect to see more landscaping, new signs, an 
improved parking situation, and movement of functions to 
different buildings. The committee is focusing on plans to 
create three new buildings, either by renovating existing ones 
CB- possibly building new ones* These are a student center 
to include a gym, a library, and alternative student housing 
(such as apartments.)^ 

The plan will also include how to best construct a new 
entrance for Sweei Briar, as the new 29 bypass will mean 
that the existing entrance will have to move about a hun- 



dred yards toward Lynchburg. 

The committee is also interested in building new check- 
points that match the brick building style of the rest of the 
buildings. Mary Lou Merkt, Vice President for Finance and 
Administration, says the new entrance will actually be safer 
than the present one, with plenty of room for turn lanes, and 
that it should be just as picturesque as the current one. 

Construction on the new bypass is set for 1999, but as 
an old railroad bed has to be moved first and the land has 
yet to be acquired, it will likely be several years before con- 
struction on the actual road even starts. 

Ninety percent of the existing buildings (excluding the 
newer ones such as Glass and Guion) were designed by 
Ralph Adams Cram, and are listed on a historical register. 
Historical architects arc currently looking at these build- 
ings and presenting ideas for how best to restore them. 

Besides occasional planning for specific buildings, no 
overall master plan has been designed for at least forty years. 
Several students are involved in the project as interns, in- 
cluding Ashley Hill, Joanne Hopkins, and Virginia Blair. 

The committee would like to have the input of all the 
students as it decides how to best utilize its resources. The 
Sasaki firm is conducting an open session on Oct. 28, from 
four to six o'clock, in the Boxwood room. Students are 
encouraged to drop in and share their ideas and concerns 
with the representatives..,. 



Why do we fear change? 



(Thg Sw€ct Briar News. April 10. 1998 

Jaciyn Trentacoste '00 
Guest Reporter 

Students are busy women, pulled in many directions 
by various committees, clubs, sports and commitments. 
Why, then, does it seem as though so few students are in- 
volved in the hfe of the college? Why do only ten people 
show up to a class meeting? What does it mean when one 
student shows up to talk with a prospective Dean? Where 
are the idealistic youths who will change the world? We 
need some energy. We need an edge* 

When students are threatened with losing something 
important (January term and tap club traditions for example) 
they use the power of the student body ; they get emotional, 
they get involved. They fight change. 



Why are we so fearful of change? The college is com- 
fortable for us, we know it and we know how to handle it 
We are stable and secure, polite and proper. Our comfort 
zone is small and we don't push the limits. 

Now that quality is being threatened. The Student Gov- 
ernment Association is being restructured, budgets redefined, 
the honor pledge rewritten, and hazing banned. The en- 
trance into our college will be shifted and the Master Plan 
describes a host of other possible changes. These are changes 
that we need to be a part of; the college is being redefined 
and we should set the standard. The worid is rapidly chang- 
ing; students need to keep up. 
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Awakening a Collective Consciousness 



Awakening a Collective Consciousness: 

The Affects of World War II on Sweet Briar College 

By Stephanie John Sage Will 

Doing Sweet Briar History, 1985 



Given its undeserved reputation as an isolated fin- 
king schooi it is easy to imagine thai Sweet Briar College 
nmimd unscaihed by the ravages of the Second World War 
On the contrary, the years spanning from 1940 to 1945 
marked a major turning point in Sweet Briar history; the 
n'pen:ussions of the international crisis were profoundly felt 
on campus, and actually served to awaken the minds of many 
Sweet Briar student. A new awareness for the rest of the 
-rid was felt, and as the role of American women changed 
in society as a result of the war, so did the aspirations and 
concerns of the Sweet Briar student. 

What were the changes brought about at Sweet 
Briar between 1940 and 1945 as a result of World War II? 
This paper seeks to describe these changes, as well as trace 
the expanding awareness of the Sweet Briar student with 
rt'j^ards to her knowledge of the world and the recognition 
' her own capabilities cmd strengths beyond the realm of 
memaking. 



Despite its isolated location and sheltered atmo- 
sphere, Sweet Briar College and its community did not re- 
main unaffected by World War II and underwent profound 
changes between 1940 and 1945. In the years prior to the 
Uniied States' entry into the war. Sweet Briar had turned its 
altcnlion toward the iniemational crisis; in December of 1940, 
for instance, a branch of Bundles for Britain, Inc. was estab- 
lished at Sweet Briar. Activities such as supervised knitting 
for British armies and clothing drives called for the coopera- 
tion of the entire Sweet Briar community, and from January 
13 to IS, 1941, an intensified drive resulted in the raising of 
$528-90 for the cause.' As well as doing volunteer work for 
Britain, Sweet Briar students kept abreast of the war's 
progress through a regular column in the Sweet Brj^ News 
cniitled "World Nc ws " As the iniemational crisis worsened, 
however, the College began to examine its policies more 
closely* recognizing the possibility of U.S. intervention. At 
a meeting of the faculty on October 2, 1940, it was suggested 
by Miss Harriet Rogers that the school study local relief ac- 



tivities and organizations, consult government officials as to 
how [he school could best utilize its facilities in an emer- 
gency, explore the ways in which young women could con- 
tribute to national service, and form a special committee to 
^'consider ways and means whereby Sweet Briar can corpo- 
rately make a contribution [to the war effort.]"* It was Miss 
Rogers fourth suggestion that gave rise to the formation of 
one of Sweet Briar's most important war-time innovations, 
the Committee on Emergency Service. Under the guidance 
of Miss Rogers* the committee took shape and on November 
6, 1940, she reported to the faculty on its progress* Besides 
calling for a survey to determine what causes should solicit 
college funds and the possibility of students performing ser- 
vice outside Sweet Briar College, Miss Rogers urged that 
the College community maintain a "responsible and coop- 
erative attitude toward health, work, and general lifc."^ It 
was also on November 6 that Professor Beard spoke of the 
need for vocational guidance among the students, and re- 
ported that she had received requests for a placement bureau 
on campus/ It is interesting to note that even before the 
U.S. became a belligerent in the war, Sweet Briar students 
displayed an interest in vocational training. This is one of 
the earliest indications of the way in which the awareness of 
the Sweet Briar student was changed by the war — they, like 
women all over the country, were becoming aware of their 
potential and the contributions they had to make to national 
service. 

The new year was ushered in at Sweet Briar with a 
convocation on January 15. 1941, at which President Meta 
Glass discussed national service need. In her speech she 
sU"essed the need for '*living a life as normal as possible," 
adding that the Sweet Briar community should begin its 
conuribution to national defense and service by disciphning 
itself in ''readiness for any emergency" that might arise. ^ 
Nearly a month later, at a meeting of the faculty on Febru- 
ary 5, 1941, the President circulated a letter introducing a 
new course entitled **Studies in the Present Crisis,"^ Of- 
fercd by a number of faculty members to juniors and se- 
niors and incorporating several different departments, the 
course was offered in 1941-1942, and again in 1942-43.^ 
Another innovation in early 1941 was the introduction of 
the Student Defenders of Democracy (SDD) at Sweet Briar. 
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In the February 26 issue of the News > an article was pub- 
lished describing ihe SDD and encouraging Sweet Briar stu- 
dents to become involved,® followed by a letter written by 
Patricia Clements on March 19, 1941 telling how students 
could become individual members. (Miss Clements was 
the Field Secretary of the SDD at this time.)^ 

While life at Sweet Briar was gradually affected 
by the war, so was the livelihood of the College's foreign 
exchange programs. In May, 1941, when it became appar- 
ent that those students selected to spend their Junior year in 
France would have to stay on campus, the French embassy 
in Washington remedied their loss by awarding three com- 
petitive prizes on the basis of achievement m the French 
languageJ'^ 

With the advent of the 1941-1942 academic year, 
the Sweet Briar News published an article fully descnbing 
and relating the activities of the Committee on Emergency 
Service lo the student body. On October 16, an article was 
published describing it as a "joint committee of Faculty, stu- 
dents, and members of the Sweet Briar community... set 
up.*.to explore the ways in which we could become and keep 
aware of the problems which the World War is bringing to 
the world as a whole and lo each and every individual."^ ^ 
The Commitiee had by this time greatly expanded and in- 
cluded such sub-committees as Relief, Health and Physical 
Education, and two more concerned with the discussion of 
general problems arising from the world crisis J ^ The gen- 
eral committee greatly influenced campus life, serving to 
constantly remind Sweet Briar students of the world situa- 
tion and encouraging them to be actively involved in the 
fund raisers, volunteer projects, and, discussions of currem 
problems sponsored by the sub-committees. 

Bui what exactly the student attitude regard- 
ing the war at this time? The results of a Gallup poll taken 
at Sweet Briar were published in the News on October 29, 
1941, showing three results: the majority of Sweet Briar 
students favored U.S. intervention — of the 290 polled, 
67.5% favored intervention, 17.2% were isolationists, and 
15.2% were pacifists. Interestingly* these results differed 
greatly from those of a poll of the American public: 21% 
voted for intervention, while 79% favored isolation, 

Although Sweet Briar opinion seemed to differ 
from that of the rest of the nation, November 12 saw a join- 
ing of Sweei Briar with other Americans in Civilian De- 
fense Week. From November 11-16, 1941, civilians all over 
the nation waged a "war against waste/' which at Sweet 
Briar incorporated the following: conserving electricity by 
switching off appliances, saving water, giving generously 
to relief funds, buying Defense Bonds and Saving Stamps, 
not wasting food, saving old clothing, and seeking training 
in practical skills. The article ended with an appeal to the 
Sweet Briar community to maintain a cheerful, positive at- 
titude; 

To be effective, our conviction must be 
sincere, our efforts continuous. 



The "War Against Waste" was a topic that resurfaced a few 
weeks later, on November 29, when the Committee on Emer- 
gency Service held a meeting discussing the various aspects 
of the subject. It was stressed that a greater effort to con- 
serve manpower and energy was needed, and ideas were 
suggested such as collecting old periodicals to fill the need 
for paper pulp, collecting old clothes, and turning out the 
lights in rooms not in use.^^ 

As the nation was thrust into war in early Decem- 
ber, 194 1 . however, Sweet Briar's activities concerning pre- 
paredness in the event of national emergency became pan 
of its fulUfledged involvement in the war effort. An edito- 
rial in the ^J^>v§ entitled ''Business as Usual" on December 
10, 1941, called for "calmness and determination*' in the 
face of this new crisis: 

^'Business as Usual** will mean in our case 
carrying on our college work as normally 

as possible Let us keep our patriotism 

within the bounds of reason. We are a 
thinking community and as such we 
should have a clear-eyed view of the 
situation.,. In the years to come education 
is to count a great deal. The leaders of 
tomorrow will be the college graduates of 
today.., So let our motto be, as is 
England's, ''Business as Usual.'*^^ 

This editorial demonstrated an ever-increasing sensitivity 
to the worsening worid situation, as well as the students 
acute sense of responsibility and their special role in the 
midst of the war, 

1942 and the nation's full involvement in the war 
brought still more changes to Sweet Briar life. The Com- 
mittee on Emergency Service began considering measures 
for defense in air raids, deciding lo consider black-out meth- 
ods, as welL^"^ The college catalogue was affected at this 
time, too; at the January O meeting of the faculty, it was 
annouftced that during the war years it might be appropriate 
to include in the catalogue a special reference to all aca- 
demic courses and extra-curricular offerings made by the 
college to serve the present emergency.^ ^ (This section was 
eventually entitled "War- Time Adjustments" and appeared 
in the catalogues for 1942-43, 1943-44, and 1944-45.) Ai 
the same faculty meeting, there was expressed dismay at 
the students' lack of concern for health and physical fitness, 
as the faculty believed that both things were very importam 
in war-lime.^ ^ This concern was so great, in fact, that it 
caused the College to reexamine the importance of physical 
education and in 1942, physical education became a require- 
ment for the B.A* degree. It was also suggested that in the 
second semester of the 1941-42 academic year new courses 
with a vocational emphasis be offered; students had ex* 
pressed interest in secretarial training, automotive training, 
and courses in decoding, to name a few. The students them- 
selves proposed to discontinue certain extra-curricular ac- 
tivities in order to have time to participate in such courses.^*^ 
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y February 4, 1942, five new courses had been established 
a special facuky commitiee* including short-hand and 
ng. mechanical and engineering drawing, first aid, home 
nursing, and elementary lab technique.^^ Students were so 
nihusiastic about taking the extra-curricular courses that 
ley did so ai their own expense, on their own time, and 
without receiving academic crcdii.^^ 

War-time changes extended into all areas of cam- 
pus life; as prices rose all over ihe country for such items as 
>ffee, bread, and milk, the Boxwood Inn was forced to 
use lis prices. The Inn, a popular student gathering place, 
.used many of its prices by two or three cents in the first 
week of January, 1942, much to the chagrin of the students.^^ 
In May, students experienced rationing when the Fnn was 
forced to limit each girl to purchasing one Coke each, as the 
Coca-Cola supply had been drastically reduced,^'* Editori- 
■ih asking students for their cooperation and patience began 
appearing in the News > as well as bold, full page ads for 
Defense Stamps and War Bonds. On February 11, 1942, a 
new feature called the "Defense Column" appeared in the 
News , relaying the projects of the Committee on War Ser- 
tec, (When the U.S. became a belligerent, the Committee 
n Emergency Service had changed its name.) Also, slo- 
ans such as ''Steep for Sanity!** and "Exercise for Health!*' 
egan appearing above the masdiead of the paper on Janu- 
r>' 21, 1942, reflecting the Collegers concern for good health 
nd well being.^^ 

On February 25, 1942» a proposal for a conference 
>n war-time topics and priorities was presented at the fac- 
:My meeting. The purpose of such a conference was to stress 
ihe seriousness of the situation [and| the great importance 
t imderslanding principles of the problems proposed for 
5udy.'*^^ The proposed conference was named the Institute 
■n National Needs and Resources, and took place the week- 
end of April 12, 1942-^^ The institute focused on topics 
such as mobilization of resources and national needs, in- 
dustry and the war, the social aspects of the war emergency, 
and the role of the church in the present and post-war pe- 
riod.^^ The Institute involved the entire student body, and 
ei with success. Perhaps its greatest triumph was the fur- 
•ler awakening of the collective student consciousness to 
lie graphic reality of the war — this letter to the Editor from 
a sophomore was published in the April 22 issue of the Mfiw^ 
nd demonstrates this point: 

It is wonderful to live in dreamland, but we 
must face reality and we must prepare to do it now. 
Let's not lose those vivid discussions, that group 
spirit, and that broader outlook that we had last 
weekend. Stay awake, Sweet Briar.^^ 

In May of 1943, the College published a booklet 
RiiLled Sweet Briar College: A Repon on the Develop- 
mnU ^m'^\^m^3n±£I^^iSMUk.QlM^ Cpllege. Presi- 
dent Glass assembled the information for the publication, 
describing many of the innovations that had taken place on 
campus in the years since the nation's intervention in the 



war. An interesting feature of the Bulletin is the way in 
which it records how the students* aspirations and interests 
were affected. For example: 

Fewer students concentrate in science and 
maUiematics, although the registration in 1942-43 
has doubled in mathematics, chemistry, and phys- 
ics, due doubtless to the present need for scientific 
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And, regarding marriage and post-college plans: 

As in other colleges, the students have been facing 
the questions of marriage, jobs, and service in the 
armed forces during the last two years„.On the 
whole, completing their education seems impor- 
tant to the students, and their plans for service in 
the many places where women are greatly needed 
reflect their intention to prepare adequately for 
jobs...^l 

Two major curriculum changes that surfaced in 
1942-43 were the reorganizing of the International Affairs 
major and the combining of courses for special training pro- 
grams. The International Affairs major was re-oriented to 
"(a) give basic training to a selected group of students for 
cooperation in post-war reconstmclion...and (b) to create 
such an understanding... as will enable students to assist in 
the formation of an enlightened public opinion... "^^ The 
latter inno vation, the course groupings, was done as a method 
of guiding students toward study that wa^ particularly use- 
ful as foundation for professions in demand at that time. 
One example of such a course combination was that for fu- 
ture nurses: a combination of zoology, chemistry, and a 
variety of psychology courses. 

The end of the * 42-43 school year brought a short- 
age of dining room staff, and the College decided to enlist 
the aid of students in serving meals.^^ At first, this change 
was met with great student protest, but the words of Presi- 
dent Glass soon silenced all complaints. According to the 
President: 

**.„my reply was that Sweet Briar was a woman's 
college, and that if we had food and could not get 
It on the table, I hoped we would starve. I then 
asked the students if they wished to discuss the 
matter and they said no."35 

The war effort continued full force throughout the 1943-44 
school year; the Funds Committee continued its many char- 
ity drives^^ and in order to conserve money, the staff of the 
yearbook. The Briar Patch , greatly simplified the 1944 vol- 
ume. Photography was handled by the students, and the 
amount of copy was greatly reduced. In the pages of the 
annual, the staff wrote of their turning **to the potentiahties 
of campus life"^^ while putting their publication together. 
Once again, in the face of the international crisis, the stu- 
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dents had looked to themselves and recognized their own 
strengths and abilities. 

The 1944-45 year saw the early gUmmerings of 
the dawD of the post-war recovery. Although charity drives 
and other activities of the War Service Committee contin- 
ued, mention of the Committee itself in the faculty minutes 
ended by April, 1945. 

The following academic year was filled with post- 
war readjustments and changes. At a faculty meeting on 
October 3, 1945, the Committee on Advanced Standing de- 
cided to discontinue the war measure of counting quality 
points from other institutions in the Sweet Briar credit ra- 
tio.^® The question of restoring the pre-war vacation dates 
was raised, with all the complications of changing vacation 
and exam times. (Vacation dates had been changed so as 
not to conflict with the RR travel of service men.) Also 
proposed at this meeting was the possibility of the College 
sponsoring an Institute on Reconstruction similar to the In- 
stitute on National Needs and Resources held in 1942/° 
Two weeks later, the vacations were restored to their pre- 
war dates»^^ and on November 7 the chairman of the Cata- 
logue Committee announced that it wasn't necessary that 
year to restrict the size of the catalogue for economic pur- 

The new year brought still more changes; the In- 
stitute was scheduled for March I4-I6, with lectures and 
panel discussions involving the entire Sweet Briar commu- 
nity."*^ 

Sweet Briar social life swung back into full gear in 
iJie early post-war days, entertaining a greater number of 
male visitors than ever before, such that a *'Date House" 
was constructed on campus to accommodate male guests. 
Sweet Briar girls enjoyed more freedom, as well, for during 
the war the chaperone system had been dropped and was 
never resumed. The absence of gasoline rationing and the 
multitudes of available veterans greatly enriched the Sweet 
Briar social scene in 1945 and 1946.** 

Thus ended half a decade of one of the most im- 
portant eras in Sweet Briar history. The conflicts of World 
War n, while tearing nations apart all over the world and 
claiming hundreds of thousand of lives, actually served to 
liberate Sweet Briar in areas that sorely needed enlighten- 
ment Sweet Briar fell quickly and easily in step with the 
rest of the nation as men went off to war and women sud- 
denly recognized their own strengths and abilities outside 
the confines of their own homes. Students at Sweet Briar 
from 1940 lo 1945 became aware of their roles as citizens 
and new aspirations were awakened within them — ^thcy 
clamored for and were offered new opportunities in voca- 
tionai trainings and cultivated new strengths that they might 
never have discovered had it not been for the emergency 
situation presented by World War II. 
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The Integration of Sweet Briar 

The Sweet Briar College Case: 1963-1967 



By Katherine A. Hearn 

Doing Sweet Briar History, 1985 

Throughout the mjd-1960's. Sweet Briar College was in- 
volved in legal action (hat would change its face forever. 
During this lime, the Civil Rights movemenl was at full 
sieam» and ihc question of racial equality was of major im- 
portance ail over the country. At Sweet Briar, it wasn't sim- 
ply a question, it was a problem. The college was restricted 
to whites, and it took nearly four years in court to eliminate 
that restriction. This paper is a study of that legal action, as 
well as the statements and opinions of those in the Sweet 
Briar community and surrounding area. 

The founding of Sweei Briar College was due to two 
people; James Henry Willtains and his wife Indiana Fletcher 
Williaiins. In 1 885, four years before hts death, James Wil- 
trams drew his will, which said: 

It is my wish that my wife should by deed or 
will, secure the ultimate appropriation of my es- 
tate, in trust for the foundation and maintenance of 
a school or semi nary,., as a memorial of our de- 
ceased daughter Daisy Williams. This wish how- 
ever is to be regarded simply as an expression of 
my desire and not as a binding direction... J 

At the death of her husband in 1889, Indiana Fletcher Wil- 
liams had her own will drawn, which stated: 

I give and devise all my plantation and tract 
of land known as Sweet Briar plantation, situated 
in said Amherst County, Virginia-. -and various other 
tracts of land, to four trustees. I direct the said 
trustees forthwith after my decease to procure the 
incorporation in the state of Virginia of a incorpo- 
ration to be called 'The Sweet Briar Institute. ' The 
said corporation shall with suitable dispatch estab- 
lish, and shall maintain and carry on upon the said 
plantation, a school or seminary to be known as 
the *Sweel Briar Institute', for the education of 
white girls and young women.^ 

One year later, in 1900, Indiana Williams died, and left her 
planiaiion under the direction of ihc four irusiees. In the 
fall of 1906, Sweel Briar College opened its doors to the 
first of its students. 

During the 1950s, the United Slates began to un- 
dergo a series of changes, the most prominent of which con- 
cerned the problem of racial equality. Sweet Briar felt these 



changes, but due to the restrictive clause in Indiana Will- 
iams' will— "for the education of white girls and young 
women** — the college was unable to legally keep up with 
the rest of America. Officially, the decision to contest the 
will was made by the Board of Overseers on November 2, 
1963^ but the idea had already taken root in many students* 
and faculty members' minds at least as early as April the 
same year. On April 26, 1963, 124 students signed a peti- 
tion stating that any qualified applicant, regardless of race, 
should be considered for admittance to Sweet Briar. On 
October 8. 1963, 59 faculty members expressed their desire 
for an open admissions policy in a letter to Anne Gary 
Pannell, President of the College at the lime.^ The views 
expressed by the students and faculty were in concurrence 
with the administration and the Board, which was part of 
the reason why the decision was made to contest the wilL 
All involved felt that the quality of Vacation would de- 
cline if the college were not to eliminate its restrictions. It 
was felt that quality professors would not want to teach at 
Sweet Briar, and that students would not receive a sound 
education— an education for reality. 

On August 1 7, 1 964 Sweel Briar College, after much 
deliberation by the Board of Directors and Overseers, as 
well as the administration, filed suit in Amherst Circuit Court 
asking for the right to accept anyone with the proper quali- 
fications to Sweet Briar. 

Frank G. Davidson, Jr. and Thomas S, Currier, the legal 
counsel representing Sweet Briar throughout the case, felt 
thai the original intent of Indiana Williams* will was not to 
bar blacks from entrance to the college, but merely, as the 
law required at the time* to specify one race or the other. 
The main argument for Sweet Briar's case was a sentence 
in Indiana's will that both the Board and the legal counsel 
thought was the single most important sentiment expressed 
in the will: *The general scope and object of the school 
shall be to impart to its students such education in sound 
learning, and such physical* moral and religious training as 
shall, in the judgement of the directors, best fit them to be 
useful members of society/*^ 

It was that idea, that the directors should give the students 
the best education the college could offer, which Mr, 
Davidson and Mr Currier chose to base their case on. How- 
ever, the Attorney General for Virginia did not read the will 
in the same light. Two weeks after the request was filed, 
the Attorney General returned an answer which said that 
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the woFding of the will was clear: the college was founded 
for the education of while girls and young women. 

Since Sweet Briar had not proven that circutnstances had 
changed since the will was originally drawn, the Attorney 
General could not grant the college either of the alterna- 
tives that it had wanted. The first option has already been 
mentioned — that the objective of Indiana Williams could 
only be carried out if any qualified person were to be admit- 
ted, regardless of race. The second option that Sweet Briar 
would have accepted was to eliminate the word 'white' from 
the will altogether. Since neither alternative had been ac* 
cepted by the Attorney General, Sweet Briar went back to 
court. 

In December of 1964, full arguments were presented to 
Judge C.G. Quesenbery in the District Court of Virginia. 
He took the case under advisement and six months later, on 
June 3. 1965» returned a verdict: Sweet Briar could not ad* 
mit black students to the college because Indiana Williams 
had specified white in her wilL Judge Quesenbery seemed 
to think that Sweet Briar was acting on the wilt at that time 
simply because of the emotions of the 1 960s. *The spirit of 
the times, or we might better say the hysteria of the iimes» 
has probably generated the thinking of the board in this 
case...*'^ Once again, Sweet Briar was thwarted in its ef* 
forts to eliminate the racial restrictions set up by its founder. 

Eight days after Judge Quesenbery 's verdict, the Board 
met and voted, without reservation, to continue with the case 
until "its ultimate conclusion*'.^ The Board had the com- 
plete agreement of the faculty who had* in March of 1 964, 
made their feelings known during a special meeting. The 
faculty stated that their committee endorses without reser- 
vation the action taken by the Board of Directors to employ 
legal counsel **lo take whatever legal action may be neces- 
sary to secure a Judicial determination — whether we may. 
. ,admiE qualified persons to Sweet Briar College regardless 
of race.* The fact that the faculty was in accord with the 
Board's wishes was an extra benefit that served to help Sweet 
Briar's case in court immensely. 

Not all those associated with the Sweet Briar commu- 
nity felt the same as the faculty. Shortly after Sweet Briar 
decided to comply with the Civil Rights Act in June of 1 965, 
Mrs* W.L. Lyons Brown, a member of the Board of Over- 
seers for 24 years, decided to resign from her position in 
protest. She stated that 

To violate the trust which we assumed when 
we became members of the Board of Overseers. . . 
particularly just one week after the court of our 
own selection had ruled on the matter, and to dis- 
regard a decision of the court without seeking a 
review of that decision, in order to secure federal 
funds . . .is to me unthinkable. 

tt was the idea that Sweet Briar seemed to have so blatantly 
disregarded the court in complying with the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act that offended Mrs. Brown and many like her It 



should be noted though that Mrs. Brown did not attend the 
Board meeting when the decision was made concerning the 
Civil Rights Act.^ 

From June of 1965 to April of 1966, the Attorney Gen- 
eral for Amherst County went to court trying to have Judge 
Quesenbery dismiss Sweet Briar's case. His argument was 
that "Sweet Briar did not come into court with clean hands 
or good faith*\ He fell that the college was simply out for 
federal money, and not just action on its presumed morals.^** 
The case for dismissal was denied by Judge Quesenbery, 
but the sentiments expressed by the Attorney General were 
similar to those expressed often by others throughout the 
area. An editorial printed in the L ynchburg News on May 
8, 1966 voiced the same general opinion that the Attorney 
General had. It said Sweet Briar was trying to change the 
will simply at the whim of the Directors, without any real 
though! for the original desire of Indiana Williams.''^ This 
idea was frequently repealed throughoul the case by those 
in and around the Sweet Briar community, as well as by 
those arguing against the case. 

On April 25, 1 966, Sweet Briar took its case to the United 
States District Court and immediately received a temporary 
injunciion which kepi the Attorney General of Virginia from 
enforcing the racial restrictions in Indiana Williams' wilL'^ 
On the advice of its legal counsel, Sweet Briar made a state- 
ment which was the first if its kind in the schooPs history* 
On May 28, 1 966, the college stated 'Hhat a policy of ad- 
missions. * unrestiicted as to race, creed or color. . .is adopted 
and confirmed".'^ Sweet Briar then went back to the Untied 
States District Court in July to have the temporary injunc- 
tion previously given them made permanent The three- 
judge panel took five months to come to a decision, and 
when ihey were done, they had decided nothing. The judges 
had abstained from making a decision, so in effect, they had 
sent Sweet Briar's case back to the state court. 

During the five month period of time while the District 
Coun judges were trying to come to a decision, Sweet Briar 
decided it was time to act on the temporary injunction pre* 
viously given to them. On August 3K 1966. the college 
admitted its first black student. Marshalyn Yeargin, a jun- 
ior transfer from Bennett College, was accepted for admit- 
tance to Sweet Briar. Apparently, Miss Yeargin knew of the 
legal action being taken by the college at the time, but nol 
the extent that it was being taken to. In an interview printed 
in the Washington Post on September 3, 1 966, Miss Yeargm 
said that she ''didn't figure there was going to be any big 
fuss'' and that '^knowing I would be the first Negro 
accepted... 1 feci a little more excited about going there 
now*\'^ Many people voiced their opinions on the deci- 
sion, but primarily all, according to the college, were favor- 
able. 

In January of 1967, Sweet Briar took its final step in its 
case to admit blacks to the college. The college's legal coun^ 
sel appealed the previously handed down decision of the 
state court to the United States Supreme Court. On May 
29, the Supreme Court reversed the decision of the Distnct 
Court, requiring them to come to a decision, instead of ab^ 
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Stain as they had done earlier. Immediately, a verdict was NOtCS 
handed down. The Disurici Court of Virginia ruled that 
Sweet Briar must be allowed to admit blacks, even though 
Indiana Williams* will had specified 'white\ because the 
state cannot require compliance with the racial restriction 
because it would constitute state action barred by the Four- 
teenth Amendment J ^ So, on July 17* I %7, the three-judge 
panel of the United States District Court of Virginia 



by unanimous decision permanently enjoined the 
Attorney General of Virginia, the Commonwealth's 
Attorney of Amherst County, and their successors 
in office, from seeking to enforce the racial restric- 
tion on Sweet BriarJ^ 

Finally, after nearly four years of deliberation both 
in and out of court, Sweet Briar College accomplished what 
it had set out to do. The first black student had entered its 
doors legally, setting a precedent for others to follow. The 
will of Indiana Fletcher Williams had remained intact^ and 
the College's Board of Directors had done what they felt 
Indiana intended when she left her plantation to the four 
original Trustees. Sweet Briar was still an outstanding 
women's college, and the original purpose of James and 
Indiana Williams* will was still being adhered to: 

It shall be the general scope and objea of the 
school to impart to its students such an education 
in sound learning, and such physical, moral and 
religious training as shall, in the judgement of the 
Directors, best fit them to be useful members of 
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Competition At Sweet Briar: 

Development of Athletics From 1906-1920 



By Jennifer R. Frost 

Doing Sweet Briar History, 1985 

From its foundation. Sweet Briar has held 
that the Health, happy life is the effective life, and 
that four years of college work should increase 
both physical strength and joy. Athletics and 
sports have, therefore, always been an important 
factor, 

-Emilie Watts McVea, 1925 
President, Sweet Briar College 



In her 1901 essay, The Value of Athletics to CoN 
le ge Girts . Harriet L Ballintine of Vassar College determmed 
thai since the introduction of athletics at Vassar, the interest 
among girls in their physical development has been greatly 
stimulated, Janet Owen, in a 1932 scries of articles entitled 
Sports in Women's Colleges, was convinced that the ath- 
letic program at Hollins succeeded in instilling in its stu- 
dent an appreciation of the values and pleasures of regular 
alfaletics. Likewise, at Sweet Briar in the early 1900s, a 
new attitude on women's athletics and competition was 
forming. In her 1925 speech, My Ideal For Sweet Briar 
Students . President Emilic Watts McVea stated: 

I would have the graduate of Sweet Briar a 
woman strong in body, sincere in thought, clear in 
vision; using the larger freedom of today while pre- 
serving the courtesy and charm of the woman of 
yesterday. 

Past editions and issues of the Briar Patch and 
Sweet Briar Magazine suggest that athletic activity, be it 
inu^amural or intercollegiate, has played an important role 
in student [ife at Sweet Briar since her gates opened in 1 906. 
A history of sports development at Sweet Briar between 
1906-1920 reveals that, along with many other women's 
colleges and co-educational institutions, the college devel- 
oped an interclass and incercollegiaie athletic program suit- 
able 10 its students and faculty. Once stenrniing from an 
altitude of friendly rivalry, the mouvating spirit behind ath- 
letic activity was now based on competition. 

On May 2 L 1 907, the proposed constitution of the 
Aihletic Association w^ presented to the faculty of Sweet 
Briar Institute. Its purpose was to be **the promotion of 
Athletic Sports/' A revised constitution, modified in accor- 
dance with recommendations submitted by the faculty and 
now including the formation of an Athletic Committee whose 
concern was "the inauguration of new sports,'* was approved 
on June 3, 1 907.^ The governing body of athletic activity 
had been established, and sports at Sweet Briar were about 



to take on a new role. 

During the first year of the Association's existence, 
very little of importance took place, and though in 1907 the 
campus boasted two tennis courts, two boats, and a basket- 
ball field, it was not until the Spring of 1909 that ''athletics 
scored the great point for which il had been striving during 
its whole three years' history," On April 5, 1909, the first 
Field Day was held. According to the 1910 Briar Patch , 
this marked the first real recognition of what had been 
achieved at Sweet Briar in the way of athletics. The chief 
features of that day included a Basket-Ball game between 
the College and Sub- freshman teams, High-Jump, Standing 
Broad Jump, Hop-Skip-Jump, Running Broad Jump, 
Hurdles, and Hundred* Yard Dash competition. To increase 
enthusiasm, the faculty presented the Association with a sil- 
ver cup, the Champion of each Field Day's name to be en- 
graved on it.^ At this time, participation in Field Day seemed 
to be a lady- like exercise, but to be named the winner of the 
cup was honorable nonetheless. 

In time for the third annual competition held in 
April of 1911, the Fifty- Yard Dash, Baseball Throw, and 
Basket-Ball Throw had been added, raising the number of 
events held to ten. According to the Constitution of the 
Association, no one who was ''deficient in academic work 
or not in good standing with the Student Government As- 
sociation" was allowed to compete at Field Day. The win- 
ner of each event was awarded five points, the second place 
finisher received three points, and those finishing third re- 
ceived one point. At the end of the day, the school letters 
"S.B." were awarded to anyone breaking an established 
record, and the student having the most total points was 
deemed Champion of the Year, having their name engraved 
on the Athletic Cup now located in the bookcase of the D^sy 
William's Gymnasium, Sweet Briar College.^ 

Termed *'the greatest athletic event of the year,'"* 
Field Day sparked a competitive drive in students never 
before seen. For the first time, awards for excellence in 
athletics were given, and preparation for the event was year- 
round. Field Day marked the point toward which athletics 
had been striving.^ 

In the early 1900s, when girls "were not suited for 
the same athletic program as boys,"* directors of gymnasia 
found that basketball was "the game they were eagerly seek- 
ing" for women. It did not have "the rough element of foot- 
ball," ycl was a "quick, spirited game.'* It cultivated strength 
and physical endurance, but was "interesting enough to be- 
come a part of physical training for women as football and 
base-ball had for men."' In 1910, it was this sport that domi- 
nated athletic activity at Sweet Briar. 

The college boasted three teams: the Junior-Fresh- 
man Team, the Senior-Sophomore Team, and the Sub-Spe- 
cial Team, which was composed of students enrolled in pre- 
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college courses and later referred to as the Academy, When 
il was decided that a series of Basket-Bail games would be 
played among them, the practice, held steadily through ihc 
fall, became "even more strenuous** than before. Each team 
was detenmned to win the championship, and added "vim 
and vigor" lo their practice, arousing "an increased spirit of 
fiiendfy rivalry" throughout the school. 

When the time arrived for the fint game in the se- 
ries between the Junior- Freshman Team and the Sub-Spe- 
cial Team.., excitement was at fever heat. In the midst of 
much cheering for both sides, the whistle was blown... 
brought a sudden hush over the whole crowds and the ball 
was tossed.* 

At the announcement of the Sub-Special Team de- 
feating the Junior-Fre^hman team, "the intense leeling (of 
excitement) burst into paroxysms of joy, and the champions 
made a triumphal march from the field of battle/' The Fall 
Basket-Ball Champions had proved to be more than a 
**friendly rivalry " though not admittedly so. Perhaps with- 
out knowing \u athletics at Sweet Briar was gaining a com- 
petitive edge. 

In 1910, according to the December publication of 
the Sweet Bria r M:ig^^|p^. the **usual amount of imponancc** 
was attached to athletics at Sweet Briar. Students ''availed 
themselves of the excellent opportunities" for riding, boat- 
ing, and tennis; attention largely centered on basketball. At 
a meeting of the Boating Club during April of that year, 
plans were made for an aquatic meet, the first event of its 
kind to be held on the lake. Diving and swimming contests 
were held, and "those who were sufficiently expen in swim- 
ming" were allowed to participate in water polo.^ 

The Association was expanding, and efforts were 
made to widen the variety of athletic activity offered by ihe 
college. Both the Tennis and Boating clubs claimed over 
one hundred members, and the first intramural tennis tour- 
nament was held on campus. During the years 1910-1912, 
more students than ever panicipated in athletic activities/^ 
and in 1913, La-Crosse was first introduced to Sweel Briar. 
Under the guidance of Zalenda Brown, Athletic Associa- 
tion President from 1914-1916, many learned **the difficult 
feat of catching an elusive, hard rubber ball in an unsympa- 
thetic La-Crosse stick/''' The competitive spirit at Sweet 
Briar continued to grow. 

As this lime, '^athletic zeal burned high in the pant- 
ing breast" of all those associated with athletics/' Greatly 
responsible for such excitement was Miss Cara Gascoignc, 
who had served as Physical Director since 1912. An "inspi- 
ration to our spirit" and "a spur to our lagging/*'^ Cascoigne 
took on the instruction of Hockey after its official addition 
to the Athletic Program in 1915. Although the game had 
been played on campus since 1 909, it was Miss Gascoigne*s 
hope that, someday, "the gentle art of knocking a rubber 
ball down the field without being massacred on the way'* 
would be mastered/^ 

By 1917, Field Hockey, Basket-Ball, Tennis, Riding 
and La-Crosse were all firmly established as inter-class com- 



petitions. The fact that in March of that year* along with 
Randolph- Macon, Sweet Briar was the only southern col- 
lege to be invited to the "Women's Aihlctic Association 
Conference" held in Madison, Wisconsin, shows that it stood 
foremost among southern colleges for (he physical devel- 
opment of women/^ According to the Sweei Briar Maga- 
zine of March, 1917, the College was represented among 
the nineteen institutions because two world records for 
women were held by her students; a feat undoubtedly caused 
by more than a spirit of "friendly rivalry." 

The purpose of the meeting was to *'exchange ideas 
and give mutual help for the stimulation of athletic inlcrests 
and activities in women's colleges." Topics discussed in* 
eluded methods of awarding points and cataloguing records, 
organization of activities, eligibility, stimulation of athletic 
interest, and the practice administration, which suggest a 
competitive move toward broadening athletic circles. How- 
ever, resolutions were passed to discourage intercollegiate 
athletics, but at the same lime supported the keeping of ath- 
letic records and the publishing of them/* Contemporary 
institutions including Sweet Briar were walking a fine line 
in terms of the direction Ihey felt women*s athletics should 
take. The fact that women wanted to compete actively was 
seemingly recognized and for the most part, approved. 
However, how much women would be allowed to do so was 
the key issue. Nevertheless, both the Field Hockey and the 
Basket-Ball teams were competing intercollegtately by 
1921/^ 

Sweet Briar's delegate to the conference reported 
that the College was among very few institutions represented 
that had a scholastic standard for eligibility. According to 
the By-Laws of the Athletic Association Constitution, "mem- 
bers of the Association not maintaining an average of at 
least 70 percent could not hold office or take pan in any 
athletic contest"*' Sweet Briar was also placed on two of 
the three permanent committees selected for making the By* 
Laws for the Women's Athletic Constitution, considered a 
prestigious honor for the school by all involved with the 
Collegers Athletic Association. 

During the Fall of 1917, Sweet Briar for the first 
time recognized Field Hockey as a major sport. Under Delia 
May Gilmore, the sport was organized and a Varsity learn 
established, thus beginning the Varsity vs. Academy Series, 
coinciding with the already popular Interclass Series. Var- 
sity Basket-Ball was a new addition that year as well, fol- 
lowing a schedule much like that of the Field Hockey Team.'* 
Athletic teams were now being more explicitly defined, and 
a hierarchy was developing. More qualified players were 
placed on the Varsity team, and one*s competitive ability 
was a factor in that selection. 

In 1918, the major change in attitude concerning 
competitive athletics at Sweet Briar occurred. Nation-wide, 
women's perspective of their role in organized sports was 
changed. At Sweet Briar, it was no longer the style to ap- 
pear "interestingly pale" or **intellectually deiicate/' 

We now realize that we can be interesting 
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■ wrthout being pale, and can be sufncientiy 
I imeliectual withoui risking our health. It is now 
I our duty as well our pleasure, and should be 
our pleasure as well as our duty, to keep fit,^ 

fn an effort to accommodate ibe newly formed out- 
the Athletic Association adopted a new constitudon in 

IWimer of 1918, containing specifications for the Incor- 
ition of the Point-System into the athletic program of 
eel Briar. It was hoped lhat the new system would "fur- 
lan impetus for every girl to come out of some sport. "^^ 
Some students did not lake an active interest in ath- 
Ds because only "star athletes" received recognition for 
I efforts. The Point System allowed credit to be given 
a greater variety of participation in the College sports 
grams, thus enabling students who "conscientiously 
*ked for athletics" a chance to win her "numerals or let- 
" without lowering the standard by which they could be 
Officers of the Association, Heads and members 
iie Basket-Ball and Hockey teams. May Day leaders, 
first, second, or third place finishers were awarded points 
ording to the System Incorporated into the Association 
stitution, "Class numerals'' were given lo any girl hav- 
250 points, and an "S.B,*' monogram presenied to those 
ling 500 points. For each 100 accumulated over the 500 
nt mark, a stripe for the sleeve was awarded. Anyone 
ming 1,000 points received a sweater bearing the Sweet 
Briar monogram. Included in the effon to broaden athletic 
participation horizons in 1918, Hiking was introduced for 
ihe first lime as an organized sport and both Freshman and 
Sophomores were required to play either Field Hockey or 

basketbalL^'^ As stated in the 1919 Briar Patch: 

Although Sweet Briar has always stood, and still 
stands, for sports for sport's sake, it welcomes 
this new system as a means of recognizing the 
efforts of everyone who works faithfully in the 
interest of Athletics. 

J Compciiiion now played an effective role in Sweet Briar's 
aihlctic program. Students improved themselves physically, 
thus supplementing the academic atmosphere of the Col- 
lege, 

incorporating Ihe Point System into the Associa- 
i\m Constitution proved highly successful, and as a result 
Horse-Back Riding was introduced as an organized sport in 
1920, Riders then received points in accordance with the 
criteria set for Hiking. More importantly, however, 1920 
marked Sweet Briar *s first year of participation in intercoi- 
legiaie sports. 

Competing in such games had caused a great deal 
of discussion throughout the College. In late 1919, the As- 
sociation decided that "games outside the gates" would be 
beneficial provided that **interclass games were not sacri- 
ficed.*' It was arranged for Sweet Briar to play Westhampton 
College one game in both Basket-Bali and Hockey. The 
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Hockey game was scheduled for December 6,191 9, but due 
lo **the extreme perversity'* of the weather, was cancelled. 
But in early 1920* in Sweet Briar's first intercollegiate game 
ever, Miss Gascoigne led the Hockey team to victory over 
Lynchburg College.^'* In February of 1921 the Basket-Bail 
team followed suit, defeating Westhampton in the sport's 
first intercollegiate competition. "With a team of such indi- 
vidual contortions is it any wonder thai the resulting score 
was 55-22?"^^ 

Fourteen years after the establishment of the As- 
sociation, Sweet Briar athletics had taken the final steps to- 
ward a full competitive commitment. According to the 1921 
Briar Patch , "intercollegiate athletics built up college spirit 
and brought about a more broad-minded view of athletics 
in general." "Friendly rivalry" was still a part of intercolle- 
giate competition, but first and foremost. Sweet Briar ath- 
letes now played to win. 

The girls at Sweet Briar have always, since 
the very first year of the College, had an intense 
interest in athtetics, which is quite natural when 
we consider the almost wonderful advantages 
which wc possess to promote our interest in this 
respect. Our campus sU'Ctches as far as the eye 
can reach in every direction, providing 
generously suitable spots for every particular 
sport. „it would be strange indeed if we were not 
enthusiastic over the advantages which are in our 
possession to make athletics one of the chief 
interests at Sweet Briar. 

- Briar Patch , 1910 
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Making the Cut 

The Changing Admissions Standards at Sweer Briar College Between 1906 and 1934 
By Joanna Kucinski 

The Honors JoumaK Volume IV, 1995-96 



Amy Thomson McCandless claims that in the early 
twemieth ceniury, southern women's colleges were devoted 
io"produc[ing] alumnae who would preserve Southern dis- 
tincuveness"^ and found "femininity more valuable than 
scholarship It is more likely^ however, that southern col- 
leges for women, founded later than iheir northern counter- 
parts, were just reaching a point where ihcy were established 
firmly enough to cxpecl their incoming students to have 
wider, more in-dcpih educations than before. Until ihey 
attained some standing in the academic community, they 
m\d noi hope to compete with the beiier- known northern 
u)men*s colleges for academically talented students. How- 
ever ii is impossible to prove that there was a trend toward 
greater exclusivity among southern women's colleges with- 
m first examining an example on a small scale. 

Chartered in 1901, Sweet Briar College is a small 
liberal arts college for women located in central Virginia.^ 
h the college's archive, it is possible to determine if Sweet 
Briar's admission standards became more selective between 
1915 and 1935. If the requirements became more stringent 
during this period, the reasons behind Sweet Briar's chang- 
ing policy may reflect trends all across the South. By com- 
mng the college's admission policy from year to year, us- 
iig primarily Sweet Briar's catalog, it is possible to trace 
any change in the traits found desirable in prospective stu- 
dents. The motives behind these changes, whether to enroll 
tmly students of higher academic ability or not, may be found 
in the adminisratlon's statements in the catalog; reports from 
ic Registrar's office, located in the Alumnae News, can be 
Jpful as well In addition, the cases of specific students 
^vho were admitted though they did not meet all of the ad- 
ission requirements clarify the college's academic stan- 
urds. Various other articles found in the Alumnae News, 
promotional brochures, and fund raising materials also ex- 
plain the reasons behind Sweet Briar's changing policies. 
From 1906, when the college opened its doors to its first 
students, until 1916, there was little change in the school's 
rurance requirements. Each applicant had to be at least 
aeeB years of age and have completed at least fifteen units 
: preparatory work, with four units in Latin, three units in 
riglish, mathematics, and a second language, one unit in 
jiiory, and one unit in either a third language or science."* 
Each applicant was expected to show proficiency in each of 
these subjects through a series of entrance examinations at 
the beginning of the year. Those who were thought to have 
an unsatisfactory grasp of one or two of these subjects were 



allowed into the freshman class with the condition that they 
make up all deficiencies wiUiin their first year. Applicants 
who were deemed, by the admissions committee, unprepared 
for college level courses were placed in the sub- freshman 
class,^ along with girls who were able to present statements 
from preparatory schools testifying that they had completed 
at least two years of high school-level work* Young women 
who did exceptionally well on the entrance exams were given 
advanced standing, as were transfer students from accred- 
ited colleges. Those who were able to present certificates 
from preparatory schools accredited by the college or from 
the College Board Entrance Examinations were admitted 
without taking Sweet Briar's examinations,^ 

Clearly, the entrance requirements were broad, 
more suggested guidelines for study than criteria to limit 
admission. Any literate girl with some educational back- 
ground could find a place either in the college or in the sub- 
freshman class. It seems likely that in the college's early 
years it was difficult to enroll enough students to keep the 
college running. The first graduating class, that of 1 9 10, 
had only five students!^ Sweet Briar probably welcomed 
any young woman whose family had the means to pay tu- 
ition. 

Within ten years, however, Sweet Briar College had 
established itself creditably in academic circles. The school 
was accredited by three organizations, the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, the 
Association of American Universities, and the American 
Association of University Women, within the years of 1916 
and 1925.® Sweet Briar was also able to begin offering the 
Bachelor of Science degree in addiiion to the Bachelor of 
Arts in 1917; therefore, the college revised its admission 
policy, judging the students who wished to earn the Bach- 
elor of Science degree by anew criteria which differed from 
the older standards by which the applicants for the Bach- 
elor of Arts were judged. Those who wanted a B.S. degree 
were expected to have completed one unit of work in sci- 
ence in addition to the other requirements, and were asked 
to have four credits in any foreign language, rather than the 
four units of Latin expected of students in the other pro- 
gram,^ This is a significant difference, because it shows 
that the college thought Latin a vital knowledge for those 
studying the traditional "liberal arts," but unnecessary for 
students going into the traditionally masculine disciplines 
of math and science. 

In 1919, two years after the college began offering 
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the Bachelor of Science degree, Sweet Briar cut out the sub- 
freshman class so that the schooPs resources could be con- 
centrated on the upper level classes. This made more 
money available for academic programs and improved fa- 
cilities, but eliminated any place the college might have for 
unprepared students, improving the overall profile of the 
student body. Sweet Briar, newly accredited and offering 
improved academic facilities and the Bachelor of Science 
degree, was able to attract students of higher academic po- 
tential. When larger numbers of scholastically talented 
women applied to the school after it became accredited, the 
admission policies gradually became more strict. 

The process of changing the requirements was 
slow; every few years a rule was amended or added. In 
1923 Sweet Briar required students to present a certificate 
from an accredited four year preparatory school, "testimony 
as to her ability and character," in the form of a letter from 
the principal, health forms, and a nonrefundable ten dollar 
fee. Applicant unable to provide a certificate from an ac- 
credited school had to show themselves to have an accept- 
able level of education through a series of examinations.^ ^ 
The principal's testimony was meant to assure the college 
that the applicant was hard working and seriously interested 
in a college degree, while the fee was an attempt to dis- 
suade girls who had no intention of attending the college 
from applying. These measures marked the beginning of 
Sweet Briar's effort to admit only the most qualified girls to 
the school without over-burdening the Admissions Board. 

Further progrciis in ibis direction was made in 192S 
when the college decided to consider only those applicants 
whose school completed a formal application and who had 
submitted the results of the College Entrance E^cam with 
the form. Sweet Briar also declared that the standards of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Souih- 
em States and associations of a similar nattune in the north 
and west would be strictly observed. Girls attempting to 
gain admission by exam would be admitted only if they were 
thought to be deficient in no more than one elective subject 
nor any of the prescribed subjects. ^ ^ These changes in policy 
made the admissions requirements far more taxing than they 
had been previously. 

In 1929, the college completely overhauled the 
section on admissions in the catalog, reformatting the pre- 
sentation of the information, adding several entirely new 
requirements, and incorporating the alternations of previ- 
ous years more smoothly and in greater detail. The list of 
requirements is prefaced by a statement from the adminis- 
tration explaining that, because the number of applicants to 
Sweet Briar was far greater than the places available at the 
college, they had placed ''admissions on a selective basis.'* ^ ^ 
Therefore, the college wanted "as complete evidence as is 
possible regarding the applicant's ability to profit by ihe 
opportunities which the college had to offer.'* The college 
requested recommendations from the principal, parents, 
teachers, and friends covering the applicant's characier, 
scholarship, and health, along with the results of any men- 



tal tests performed on the applicant. The statement went on 
to explain that the Admissions Board met only three times a 
year, in October, February, and May, and because of the 
number of credentials to wade through, they could consider 
only those applications which were complete in all details J 
This shows a far less tolerant attitude than in previous years, 
when the college made allowances in the application pro* 
cess In order to enroll a full class and keep the college run- 
ning. 

Further refinement of the admissions process was made 
in 1930, when the college began requiring each applicant to 
write a letter giving information on personal "background, 
ambition, and tastes,'* how they became interested in Sweet 
Briar, any travel or camp experiences, if they needed to earn 
dieir living, and if they wanted a Sweet Briar degree.'^ Not 
only did the letter help the admissions committee to cull out 
apphcants who obviously did not write well enough to be 
prepared for college, but it was also an indication of each 
woman's personality. Sweet Briar was attempting to enroll 
not only students with ability but those with ambition and 
perseverance as wclK Students whose grades were on the 
fringe of what the college found acceptable might be admit- 
ted if their essays showed a great deal of thought and effort. 
The letter also helped to weed out those students who had 
good credentials whose schools were so poor that they failed 
within the first year and had to be expelled. Bcmice D. Lill, 
Registrar and Chairman of the Admissions Board thought 
"they were evidently the victims of schools of unsatisfac* 
tory standards and were seriously misled when they were 
encouraged to enter Sweet Briar. How to prevent the ad- 
mission of these students is a problem." 

For many years, the idea of using psychological 
tests, which probably were really tests of mental ability, to 
narrow the field of applicants had been discussed, and in 
January, 193U at a faculty meeting it was decided that the 
school would begin to require each applicant to take a scho^ 
lastic apUlude test.^^ In addition, it was resolved that stu- 
dents about whom the Board could not reach a decision 
would be asked to take the College Board Exams; it was 
recommended, however, that this custom be explained in 
the college catalog to prevent offending any one J ^ It was 
also decided that the College Board Exams would be the 
basis for awarding a certain number of full and partial schol* 
arships which were being offered to increase interest in 
Sweet Briar. The College was obviously making a major 
attempt not only to admit only those students who were 
qualified and could benefit from what the school could of* 
fer, but also to enroll students of great potential. 

Another program, initiated in 1932, gave prelimi- 
nary consideration to young women of high scholastic abil- 
ity before their senior year,^^ Some were encouraged to 
enter the college a year early without graduating from high 
school, while others were given "provisional acceptance*': 
they were guaranteed a place in the freshman class as long 
as they kept up their grades during the fmal year. The ad- 
ministration felt that this program, which later became 
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known as "Eariy Decision.. .[madej more smooih the iransi- 
lion from secondary school to college,"^^ This program 
also gave academically talented students preference, as they 
had places reserved in the class before others had a chance 
to apply. 

Through these programs, Sweet Briar managed to 
anract students of greater scholastic talent than before, and 
thus raised the school's academic repuiation. In the faculty 
minutes of 1934, there are several cases of girls missing 
one or two units of work, usually in Latin, who are admitted 
because they are strongly recommended by highly accred- 
ited schooJs.^^ This illustrates how closely the outlines of 
the admission policy is adhered to as well as how compara- 
tively high Sweet Briar's standards had become. The 
collegers high standards quickly earned a national reputa- 
tion. 

Not everyone favored these changes, however. 
Among the alumnae, there were many who favored the tra- 
ditional Sweet Briar. It was later said "This [disaffection of 
the alumnae) ts typical of good colleges and universities 
today, with the heavy demand for education and the eleva- 
tion of standards. The alumnae were particularly out- 
raged by the raised academic standards because in many 
cases the daughter and nieces of second and third genera- 
lion alumnae were not admitted to the college as they did 
not meet the higher criteria newly in pface at the school. 
This was a blow for the college, for most of the money given 
to the college for improvements came from alumnae. The 
College, however, decided that il was more important to 
earn a good academic reputation and enroll talented stu- 
dents than to maintain traditions strictly. Tradition was the 
reason many young women came to Sweet Briar; to many 
alumnae the continuation of family tradition was very im- 
portant. When the school's changing standards excluded 
many girls whose mothers and grandmothers were alum- 
nae, the college received many critical letters. ^-"^ An impar- 
tial observer remarked *'ln certain quarters it will be found 
that Sweet Briar has necessarily created unfavorable rela- 
tionships with some of the alumnae because certain daugh- 
ters could not gain admission/'^^ The key word in this quote 
is necessarily. Even if it meant alienating the alumnae and 
losing some donations. Sweet Briar had to evolve, chang- 
ing with the limes in order to stay in existence. By raising 
its standards. Sweet Briar met the need for higher educa- 
tion. If the school had become too bogged down in tradi- 
tion, it would have eventually dwindled out of existence. 

The trend towards greater selectivity at Sweet Briar 
was begun by the administration; it seems likely, however, 
that the changes in the college were accelerated by events 
in the outside world. The major changes at Sweet Briar 
started in 1917, a year before the end of World War I. The 
school began offering the Bachelor of Science at a time when 
women, having experienced work outside the home, would 
be inleresled in courses to prepare ihem for something other 
than traditionally feminine roles. The time of greatest change 
at Sweet Briar corresponds with the twenties, a time when 
women demanded more freedom than ever before. It is only 



because of these changes thai brought Sweet Briar national 
recognition that the institution was able to survive the de- 
pression of the 1930s. 

Sweet Briar College reached the point where it had 
to change with the demands of modern women or become 
obsolete. In a remarkably short time. Sweet Briar went from 
a school for southern girls before they married or became 
teachers to a nationally recognized liberal arts college, and 
it did so despite opposition not only from the male domi- 
nated society around it, but also from its own alumnae. 

Sweet Briar is only one example of a small, south- 
ern woman's college adapting to the needs of the "new 
woman"; there are many other similar colleges across the 
South. While it is true that these colleges did not offer their 
students progressive education as quickly as the northern 
schools, they did so eventually, against pressures not felt in 
the North, such as the traditionally paternalistic society of 
the South. Nevenheless, Sweet Briar and other similar 
schools survived by becoming more selective, reputable, and 
competitive. 
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Daisy Williams Gymnasium 

From Sweet Briar College Historic Structures Report 

October. 1997 

By Virginia Blair *98 



Architectural Description or Daisy Williaim Gynmasiiun 

The Daisy Williams Gymnasium is a gable roof 
red brick building with the primary entrance on the North 
Elevation. Ii has simpltfted classical limestone trim around 
the principal entrance and the windows. The pedimented 
bonU accented by a Palladian window set within an arched 
limestone surround, is comprised of un flu led pilasters which 
support a plain entablature. Doric pilasters and arched fan- 
light surround the main doorway. 

A brick naialorium, added in 1971 on the West El- 
evaiioni is distinguished on the exterior by brick quoins, 
blind arches and shallow aedicules. The interior has of- 
fices, a basketball court with bleachers, and locker rooms. 
A bronze roundel with a bust of Daisy Williams is set above 
the central stair halL 



History of Daisy Williams Gymnasiuni 

In 1925, Sweet Briar College was in debt, and Presi- 
dent Mela Glass was faced with the challenge of solving 
the rinancial crisis by increasing the col lege endowment. 
In 1928 the Board of Trustees authorized a nationwide 
fundraising campaign to raise $375,000 for the endowment 
and $375,000 to build a new auditorium and gymnasium. 

The Sweet Briar Siory, p. 161 ) Different groups were tar- 
geted for the drive including friends of the college, altmi- 
nae. students, board members, faculty, and staff. A profes- 

ional newspaper woman was hired to serve as publicity 
director and to help launch the nationwide fundraising ef- 
fort. 

The fundraising effort was not successful in rais- 
ing money from groups not direcdy connected to the col- 
lege. A subsequent campaign was focused on the efforts of 
he alumnae and the Sweet Briar community. The alumnae 
asocial ion and the student body were each charged with 
Lhe task of raising $100,000. The students not only met 
iheir goal, but exceeded it by $15,000. They raised the 
money in inventive ways. For example, fortunes were told 
for twenty -five cents a prophesy; home -perms were given; 
and wake-up calls were made for five cents a wake. Stu- 
dents painted cartoons on rain-slickers, cut each others' hair, 
and conducted exercise classes. The student who conducted 



the exercise class guaranteed a slim and svelte figure to those 
who took the class. One girl sold toothbrushes invented by 
her father. A service of washing clothing too delicate for 
the laundry was offered for a small fee, and one student 
turned over money she earned for working in the library. A 
store was opened by the athletic association of the school 
with all proceeds turned over for the fund. Several students 
on campus opened up their own stores selling hand-made 
items such as embroidery, food and jewelry. Students set 
up a laboratory for the purpose of developing film, provid- 
ing students not only with convenience but also savings. 
Profits were given to the fund. {The Lynchburg News, p. 10, 
Sunday, January 29, 1928.) 

In May 193 1, the new gym nearcd completion, and 
a special convocation was called by President Glass for the 
purpose of naming the facility. By a nearly unanimous vote, 
the name "Daisy Wil lianas Gymnasium" was selected. Be- 
cause it was the first building to be paid for by the fundraising 
efforts of the students, students fell it would be appropriate 
to name their first gift in memory of the young woman for 
whom Sweet Briar was founded. Signora Hollins, who lived 
on the plantation and played with Miss Daisy, was asked to 
speak at the ceremony about her association with the Will- 
iams family. 

The cornerstone of the gymnasium bears the in- 
scription "The Daisy Williams Gymnasium, Gift of the stu- 
dents of Sweet Briar College, 1922-1931. Displayed in the 
entrance of the gymnasium is a bronze medallion approxi- 
mately six inches in diameter with an embossed image of 
Miss Daisy. The medallion was found in a closet during 
spring cleaning, according to President Glass, "just after the 
students had decided to name the building after her." It is 
surprising that the medallion was found in a moth-eaten 
frame and in a closet that had been cleaned from lop to bot- 
tom each spring since 1918. The explanation given is that 
Miss Indie was so pleased about the name she had sent it io 
apprec ialion . ( The Sweer Bria r Story ^ p. 1 69 . ) 
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The QUIZ and The CHALLENGE 



I. THE QUIZ 



References are made to the following items in the anthology, but some questions are left unanswered. Do 
some research for yourself and answer the questions below. You may use printed materials or the memory 
of individuals for help. Submit the completed Quiz lo Alix Ingber, Office of the Etean, prior to October 1, 
2000. Quizzes will be judged by Alix Ingber and Ann Whitley, and the winner will receive a prize from the 
Book Shop> 

1 . Where was the original Sweet Briar train station? Where is it now? 

2. What is the current name of the building referred to in the articles as "Academic"? 

3. The building constructed to house kitchen and housekeeping staff is still on campus, 
but is being used for a different purpose. What is it? 

4. What current building was the original date house? Is there currently a dorm for male 
guests on campus? 

5. Where was Reid dining room? When was it used and why? 

6. Where was the Chapel before the current Chapel was built? 

7. Who is Ann Whitley? 

8. Where does Sweet Briar get its yogurt now? 

9. What part of the Daisy Williams Gymnasium was added after the gym's original con- 
struct ion? When was it added? 

10. What is the altitude of the Quad? 



n. THE CHALLENGE 

Do your own Sweet Briar History: research a topic of interest to 
you and submit a paper for inclusion in next year's anthology. 
Submissions must be received in the Dean's Office by the end of 
the Fall, 2000 semester. 
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